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CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


The well-known illustrator, who has succeeded the late John A. Mitchell as 

president of the company that publishes Life, which, since its founding 

thirty-seven years ago, has become a national institution. For thirty-four 

of the thirty-seven years of its existence Mr. Gibson has been a contributor 
to its pages 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE failure of the Peace Treaty is 
discouraging, but the situation is not 
one necessarily for despair. The 
history of the last four years has 
demonstrated that the voice of 
Washington is not inevitably the voice of the 
American people. All students of the American 
nation have distinguished between the people 
themselves and their Government. In a 
democracy the highest ability and character 
too commonly find expression in other fields 
than that of public life—in the professions, in 
business, finance, education, and literature, 
leaving our national and state legislatures, and 
frequently our administrative posts, in the 
control of inferior and unrepresentative men. 
This generalization may easily be pushed too 
far, for certainly at crises the United States has 
not lacked statesmen; yet our history in the 
last four years offers two striking contrasts. 
The spectacle which we presented in 1917 and 
1918 will always form a brilliant page in 
American -history. That one hundred million 
people, living nearly four thousand miles from 
the scene of battle, with the barrier of a great 
ocean separating them from immediate danger 
should have risen almost unanimously, adopted 
a form of military service to which they had 
been traditionally opposed, offered their lives 
and poured forth their treasure without limit— 
certainly the world had never witnessed any- 
thing like that before. It was the manifesta- 


tion not only of a great national will, but a’ 


great national intelligence. It shattered for 
all time a favorite fallacy of our critics that 


the United States was not a nation, but an 
incoherent mass of racial particles, without a 
definite character and purpose. What these 
critics had been observing for many years was 
not the great mass which made up the real 
American people, but the small minority of 
unintelligent and self-seeking men who fill our 
legislative and executive departments, and so 
stand before the world as representing the 
American Government. In time of quiet this 
population engages itself industriously in its 
real occupation of building up a great nation, 
paying little attention to the politicians who go 
through the motions of government; when a 
great crisis arises, however, our politicians are 
swept aside, the brains and character of the 
nation assert themselves and take control, 
with results such as those which appeared in 
the Armistice terms with Germany. 

This is the reason why the rejection of the 
Treaty need not make us despair. It took two 
years—1g15 and 1916—for American public 
opinion to force the Government to declare 
war. The best elements in American life took 
control of that war and fought it to a glorious 
conclusion. Then the American people again 
resumed their secular duties, leaving their 
Government to make peace. The Govern- 
ment has failed to do so. Yet, just as public 
opinion finally expressed itself in 1917 and 
1918, so will it again gain the upper hand, and, 


‘in a reasonably short period, produce a peace 


as creditable to the nation as was its part in 
the war. Such are the methods of the sound 
American democracy. 





JOHN M. PARKER 


A Progressive Republican, recently elected Governor of Louisiana on an 

Independent-Democratic ticket, a portent of the possible break-up of the 

“Solid South.” Mr. Parker has been a strong influence in breaking the 

strength of the Democratic ‘‘ring’” that for years has been the ruling 
power in Louisiana politics 





HENRY MORGENTHAU 


Recently appointed Ambassador to Mexico, succeeding Henry P. Fletcher. 

Mr. Morgenthau’s experience as Ambassador to Turkey, where he faced 

problems similar to those he will probably find in Mexico, fits him particu- 
larly for his new post 





ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS 


The distinguished exploring naturalist of the Museum of Natural History of 

New York, who has recently returned from Mongolia where he has made a 

study of the commercial possibilities of that rich region as. well as of its 
animal life 





FRANKLIN H. MARTIN 


Secretary-General of the American College of Surgeons and formerly a mem- 
ber of the Council of National Defense, who, with Dr. William J. Mayo, of 
Rochester, Minn., has recently returned from a visit to South America, during 
which they invited the leading surgeons of the southern republics to become 
Fellows of the College—an invitation that was enthusiastically accepted 





JOHN BARRYMORE 


Whose recent performance in “Richard III,” his first Shakespearian réle, has 
confirmed his rapidly won position among the foremost actors of the English- 
speaking stage 
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Parties and Issues 


time bear a considerable resemblance 

to those which prevailed precisely one 
hundred years ago. The mere fact that the 
period from 1818 to 1824 is known in history 
as the “era of good feeling’’ may seem at first 
to contravene this statement, for certainly 
such a benevolent description can hardly be 
applied to the existing crisis. But what really 
gave its character to political life a century ago 
was the practical disappearance of political 
parties. Monroe received every electoral vote 
but one in the election of 1820. The Fed- 
eralist Party had long since disappeared as a 
vital force; the Democratic-Republicans had 
teached a stage of decrepitude which resulted, 
eight years afterward, in their extinction; and 
already the factions had appeared, which, 
under new and energetic leadership, were to 
develop into the new party organizations of 
the late twenties and the early thirties. The 
war of 1812-1815 had robbed both the largest 
parties of their old issues; the confusion which 
had followed had prevented any clear align- 
ment on the new; and political activities were 
for the most personal. That is just about the 
state of affairs at present. The ideas upon 
which American political parties flourished for 
the fifty years which succeeded the Civil War 
are no longer living issues. The Federal 
Reserve Act has settled the money question 
for this generation at least. There is little 
likelihood that elections will turn upon the 
tariff for many years tocome. It is true that 
the railroads and the corporations present 
plenty of material for political discussion; 
but the acknowledged failure of government 
control has created a more sober attitude 
toward “Big Business” than that which 
marked the campaign of 1912; at any rate these 
can hardly be regarded as party questions, for 
in both parties can be found all possible shades 
of opinion on such matters. , 

Yet there are many pressing new questions, 
which, in the near future, will form the basis 
for political discussion and political activity. 
The mere fact that the United States will have 
an annual budget of about $5,000,000,000 for 
an indefinite period will stimulate popular 
interest in the doings of Washington. The 
American people now almost for the first time 
in their history realize that they are taxed for 
Federal purposes. Even those voters whose 


P ine ter conditions at the present 
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incomes are relatively small now pay money 
directly into the National Treasury; the result 
is likely to be a wholesome one, for it will cause 
them to watch their legislators as they have 
never watched them before. This new scale 
of Federal expenditure suggests a variety of 
topics that may properly become issues for 
political realignment. The conviction is gen- 
eral that the entire Federal Government must 
be reorganized; that business methods must be 
introduced in every department; that wastes 
must be stopped, economies instituted, and that 
a more rational system must take the place of 
the present haphazard method of making ap- 
propriations. The obvious need of such re- 
forms takes shape in an increasingly insistent 
demand for a Federal budget and responsible 
government. The enforcement of prohibition, 
the education of aliens, the more rational con- 
trol of immigration, labor questions, American 
shipping, high prices—all these are only a few 
of the great problems upon which political 
parties will presently have to form opinions. 
Our relations with Mexico and Latin-America 
generally will likewise make severe drafts 
upon their intelligence. Whether we shall 
have a navy larger than Great Britain’s and an 
army based upon universal service are likely to 
become political issues. But perhaps the 
questions which will most tax the thinking 
power of the old political parties are those 
which concern our relations with Europe. 
Certain Senators may still preach a policy of 
Korean exclusiveness, but the mere fact that 
Europe owes the American Government ten 
billions of dollars necessarily makes us part of 
the European economic system. Mr. Hoover 
goes so far as to say that civilization on the 
European continent will relapse into bar- 
barism unless the United States comes to the 
rescue; what are the Republicans or the Demo- 
crats going to do about that? How about 
Turkey, Armenia, and other countries which 
apparently think that they have some claim 
upon our interest? ‘Is there such a thing asa 
Republican or a Democratic policy in the mat- 
ter of enforcing the German treaty or joining 
the League of Nations? Certainly the pro- 
ceedings in the Senate for the past year do not 
adequately answer this question. 

It is thus apparent why political conditions 
are so indefinite and unstable. On the great 
questions of the day neither party has any 
definite party opinion. There is much un- 
organized discussion on all these subjects, but 
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no signs yet of party policies. The President 
is unquestionably very unpopular; the Demo- 
cratic Party enjoys little public confidence; yet 
such approval as the Republicans have inspired 
reflects rather dissatisfaction with the existing 
régime than any particular enthusiasm for 
itself. The great needs of both organizations 
are leadership and definite ideas on the prob- 
lems that will face the nation in the next few 
years. Possibly the coming conventions will 
become articulate on these great subjects, 
but there are yet few indications of mental 
activity in the old party organizations. 


The Candidacy of Mr. Hoover 


HE Presidential candidacy of Mr. 
Hoover illustrates this prevailing politi- 
cal confusion; Mr. Hoover has now 
passed the status of the “receptive candidate” 
and is conducting what practically amounts to 
a campaign for the nomination. His name has 
been before the public for nearly a year; 
yet not until the last day of March did he 
take his stand as a Republican. When Mr. 
Hoover’s admirers began advocating his name, 
it seemed inevitable that, if nominated at all, 
it would be upon the Democratic ticket. His 
relationship to the Wilson Administration, and 
the feeling which seemed to prevail that he was 
more or less sympathetic with the Wilsonian 
ideals and policy, created an impression that 
he was even the favorite son of the White 
House. The party leaders assumed that the 
mere fact that Mr. Hoover had endorsed Mr. 
Wilson’s demand for a Democratic Congress 
in the fall of 1918 automatically took him out 
of the Republican Party. That Mr. Hoover 
was apparently willing to accept the League of 
Nations in its original form was regarded as 
evidence in the same direction. But Mr. 
Hoover’s more recent expressions of opinion 
hardly sustained this idea. In a letter to‘his 
California friends he declared that, before the 
war, he was a “progressive Republican,” dur- 
ing the war an “independent” and since the 
war an “independent progressive.”” Mr. Hoover 
has set all minds at rest, however, by a tele- 
gram to his California adherents in which he 
says that under certain conditions he would 
not decline a nomination on the Republican 
ticket. Mr. Hoover’s conditions are that the 
Party adopt a forward-looking, constructive 
platform on the Treaty and on economic issues, 
and that it stand for a sound business admin- 


istration. In the matter of issues, too, he has 
turned his back on the Wilson Administration. 
Mr. Hoover’s statement on the Treaty and the 
League of Nations is perhaps the sanest dis- 
cussion of the pending situation which has yet 
been made. It amounts to a severe arraign- 
ment of Mr. Wilson. Mr. Hoover believes 
that the Treaty, even as revised by the Re- 
publicans, represents a great gain to peace and 
international stability. The League of Nations, 
in his opinion, is not a superstate, but es- 
sentially a moral force; moreover, the Lodge 
reservations do not deprive it of this funda- 
mental character. Mr. Hoover entirely rejects 
the President’s idea that these reservations 
amount to a “nullification”; even as revised 
by the Senate, the League provides for a 
decrease, rather than for an increase of arma- 
ment, for the constant discussion of all inter- 
national difficulties which are likely to lead to 
war, for the publication of all treaties, and for 
the arbitration or prolonged investigation of all 
disputes among the signatory powers. Mr. 
Hoover thinks that these safeguards are worth 
preserving, and all these things are in the 
Treaty which Mr. Wilson rejects. It is thus 
plain that any Democratic convention which 
accepts Mr. Hoover as its candidate can do so 
only by repudiating Mr. Wilson and its leaders 
in the Senate. It is certain that the Wilson 
influence, if it were ever friendly to Mr. Hoover, 
will now be exerted against him. This fact, 
combined with Mr. Hoover’s telegram to the 
Californians, seems to eliminate him from con- 
sideration by the Democrats. 


Mr. McAdoo, Mr. Palmer, and Others 


O THE Democrats themselves the loss of 
Mr. Hoover is a serious matter, for his 
candidacy represented the best chance of 
Democratic success. Next to him Mr. McAdoo 
is probably the strongest man; he was one of 
the very few able men in the war cabinet; he 
has great ability, great energy, and also great 
talents as a political campaigner. His ad- 
vantages are his knowledge of finance and 
business, his personal charm and his gift for 
handling men; his disadvantages are his 
personal ties with the President, his intense 
partisanship, and the fact that his association 
with the present Administration would neces- 
sarily make him the inheritor of its wide-spread 
unpopularity. 
Mr. McAdoo’s southern birth and training 
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would—unjustly ~ enough—probably count 
against him at the polls. The only other 
candidate who attracts much public notice is 
Mr. A. Mitchell Palmer. But Mr. Palmer is 
very inferior to Mr. McAdoo in mental attain- 
ments, in personal force, and also in experience. 
His candidacy is based upon his prosecution of 
“profiteers’’, undertaken ostensibly to reduce 
the cost of living—prosecutions which, up to 
the present time, have not appreciably affected 
the prices of food and other materials. As a 
Quaker, Mr. Palmer refused Mr. Wilson’s 
practical offer of the secretaryship of war, when 
Mr. Garrison resigned; it is quite apparent, 
therefore, that, if elected, his attitude as 
President on all international problems would 
be pacifistic. Indeed, Mr. Palmer’s platform 
is a blanket endorsement of Mr. Wilson’s 
policies, including the League of Nations in its 
original form; it is clear that Mr. Palmer’s 
great ambition is to become Mr. Wilson’s 
personal choice as successor. So far as surface 
indications show, his name elicits absolutely 
no popular interest; in the mind of the Amer- 
ican voter Mr. Palmer’s personality assumes no 
definite form; and his candidacy is purely 
mechanical. To mention other Democratic 
candidates—such as Mr. Bryan and Mr. 
Champ Clark—is merely to describe the 
poverty of the Party in possible Presidential 
material. The debate on the Treaty demon- 
strated Mr. Bryan’s weakness. Twenty years 
ago, when the Treaty with Spain was hanging 
in the balance, Mr. Bryan made a spectacular 
visit to the Senate and influenced votes enough 
to secure its ratification. In March he came to 
Washington, hoping to repeat this triumph, 
but his utmost exertions did not change a 
single vote. Those who are looking for signs 
by which to gauge Mr. Bryan’s influence in the 
Democratic Party and who are asking whether 
he can exert at the next Democratic convention 
the control which he obtained at Baltimore in 
1912, should weigh this fact. Nor is Champ 
Clark a more commanding figure; he is dis- 
tinguished as a maker of most unfortunate 
phrases, and his description of a “ conscript ” 
as another name for a “convict” would hardly 
make him a great vote getter among the four 
million veterans of the American Army. These 
candidacies are shopworn; whatever the San 
Francisco Convention does, it is likely that it 
will present a name which is at least new. This 
is no time to resurrect the forlorn hopes of 
the campaign of 1912. 


The March of Events 





President Wilson as a Candidate 


himself will be the candidate? His con- 

duct of his office for the past year lends 
some color to the impression that he proposes 
to contest the Presidency once more. The 
sober-minded American dismisses the idea 
as absurd, yet any analysis of present day 
politics which ignores the strange though 
powerful mentality of the President is not 
complete. The dominant fact in this mentality 
is a supreme confidence in its own judgment, 
which is almost religious in its intensity. The 
President has been willing to back his judgment 
to the limit. In the whole world only one im- 
portant voice was opposed to the ratification 
of the Treaty with the Senate reservations; 
that voice was Mr. Wilson’s own. Great 
Britain, in Viscount Grey’s clear letter, had 
signified her acceptance; and France was only 
too eager to accept the modified treaty. The 
Democratic Senators, with the exception of a 
few irreconcilables, begged that they be per- 
mitted to vote for it. For the last few months 
the men who have been closest to Mr. Wilson, 
those whom he has chiefly depended upon in 
the past for disinterested advice, have brought 
to bear all possible pressure to the same end. 
The Democratic newspapers which have most 
consistently supported the Administration have 
advocated acceptance. Practically all leaders 
of American thought, in the colleges, the 
pulpit, in literature and art, have taken the 
same stand. Business men of all ranks, who 
know what a menace an unratified treaty is to 
financial and industrial supremacy, have urged 
the quickest possible action. Even the peace 
idealists, represented by organizations which 
have for years advocated some such combina- 
tion of nations as is contained in the League, 
attempted to persuade the President. Against 
all these manifestations of public opinion 
Mr. Wilson has turned a deaf ear; not only that, 
he has even refused to discuss the matter with 
the representatives of his own party in the 
Senate. Readers of Mr. Wilson’s political 
writings remember that he has always empha- 
sized the dominating influence of public opinion 
in a democracy. The business of a leader, 
he has argued, is to discover what this public 
opinion demands, and then, in defiance of all 
obstructions, to see that it becomes the policy 
of the nation. Yet Mr. Wilson has completely 
ignored his own favorite doctrine in the present 


[ THERE any likelihood that Mr. Wilson 
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crisis, for every possible sounding of public 
opinion on the Treaty demands ratification. 

Not improbably Mr. Wilson thinks that there 
still remains one way of finding what the 
people really desire. That is the “solemn 
referendum” to which he referred in his Jan- 
uary letter. The President apparently nour- 
ishes the illusion that a popular vote on the 
Treaty can be taken and that it will result 
in a verdict favorable to himself. If the 
League is indeed to be the predominant issue 
in the campaign, the President is probably the 
“logical’’ candidate. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that Mr. Wilson has never re- 
ceived a whole-souled endorsement from the 
American people. In 1912 the division of the 
Republican Party into two factions gave him 
the cheapest kind of a victory; in 1916 Mr. 
Hughes’s weakness as a candidate, the utterly 
unworthy campaign which he made and his 
refusal to take a definite stand upon the 
greatest issue of the campaign, again elevated 
Mr. Wilson to the White House, though by the 
narrowest margin. In 1918 Mr. Wilson asked 
the American people to endorse his Adminis- 
tration and the American people flatly 
refused to do so. A less proud and sensitive 
man would rankle at a political record of this 
kind; it would not be strange if Mr. Wilson 
should desire to offer himself and his policies 
again, hoping to end his career with a brilliant 
victory. But at the present moment Mr. 
Wilson’s nomination seems about the last 
thing that can happen. Even though the San 
Francisco Convention should do the unlikely 
thing of naming him for a third term, the re- 
sult would be to invite the hazard of a great 
disaster for himself and his party. 


Candidate 


N THE Republican side General Wood 

() is gaining strength every day. Of 
all the outright Republicans so far 
suggested, his name is clearly the only one that 
enlists a genuine popular following. In the 
era of “direct democracy” which preceded 1912 
several states adopted a new political device 
known as the “presidential primary.” This, 
like most of the “direct democratic” ma- 
chinery, originated in that venturesome labora- 
tory of political experiment, the state of 
Oregon. This new law provided the means 
by which the party voter, when selecting at 





the primary election his delegates to the 
national convention, could also write in the 
name of the man whom he favored for the 
Presidential nomination. The device is in- 
tended only as a register of public sentiment; 
the man who gets the most votes does not 
necessarily become the candidate of the party 
in the particular state; it is a safe prediction, 
however, that the delegates will vote for such a 
popular choice, at least until a succession of 
ballots has shown that he has no chance. 
When the Presidential primary was adopted 
it was argued that it would serve a useful 
purpose as indicating popular sentiment on 
particular men. The Presidential primaries 
are certainly serving such a purpose this year. 
Such widely scattered and_ representative 
states as New Hampshire, Minnesota, and 
South Dakota have given General Wood an 
overwhelming majority. In them the other 
candidates, Lowden, Harding, and Johnson, 
made little showing. In North Dakota, Sen- 
ator Johnson, as the candidate of the Non- 
Partisan League, was victorious; General 
Wood’s managers, however, call attention to 
the fact that their man was not a candidate in 
this primary and insist that the delegates 
selected, being irregularly chosen, will not be 
seated. The fact that Senator Johnson’s 
supporters in South Dakota were chiefly 
German-Americans who took this method of 
recording their resentment against the nation’s 
war policy, will hardly recommend Senator 
Johnson to right thinking Americans. Enough 
has already happened to show that General 
Wood will enter the convention with more 
delegates than any other candidate; the predic- 
tion of his managers that he will have at least 
300 is probably not extravagant. As there 
will be 984 delegates, it will take 493 votes to 
nominate; thus it appears that General Wood’s 
300 will by no means insure his success. Can 
he obtain the additional votes needed in the 
next three or four ballots? 

Candidates have not infrequently gone 
into national conventions with a great block 
of votes and failed to get the coveted 
honor. Indeed the position of “leading can- 
didate” has frequently proved to be strategic- 
ally a dangerous one. The difficulty is that, 
in the pre-convention canvass, such a candi- 
date, more often than not, has stirred up 
bitter antagonisms; the candidates whom he 
has opposed, unable to succeed themselves, are 
unwilling to see their chiet competitor succeed; 
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the result has not infrequently been that they 
have thrown their support to a candidate who 
has not aroused their hostility, and so brought 
about his nomination. The classic illustration 
is the Republican Convention of 1880; in this, 
Grant was the “leading” candidate with more 
than 300 votes; but that was far short of a 
majority and Grant’s followers had made so 
many enemies that they could obtain no sup- 
port from any other source; the result was that 
Garfield, who obtained just one vote on the first 
ballot, was finally nominated. General Wood 
has accumulated no violent political enemies, 
such as the men who defeated Grant in 1880, 
but his entrance into such states as Ohio 
and Illinois, which have favorite sons of 
their own, has doubtless caused some hard 
feeling. A strong point in his favor is that 
there is no dominating opponent, with a strong 
popular following, to play the part which Wil- 
son played against Champ Clark in the Demo- 
cratic Convention of 1912, unless Mr. Hoover 
in the next six weeks shall stir up great enthu- 
siasm in the Party rank and file. Except Mr. 
Hoover there is no formidable opponent in 
sight. The nomination of Senator Johnson 
would almost certainly cause the secession 
of the conservatives; the nomination of Hard- 
ing would cause the secession of the progres- 
sives; Mr. Lowden, again, has demonstrated 
little drawing power outside his own state, 
Illinois. As matters now stand, there is 
practically only one man to whom the Republi- 
can Convention, deadlocked over General 
Wood, could turn and still retain the confi- 
dence of the public: that is Mr. Hoover. In 
order to accept Mr. Hoover, however, a 
Republican Convention would have to forget 
the fact that he asked the country to elect a 
Democratic Congress in 1918. It is not 
unthinkable that, in these times, a Republican 
Convention may do this, for these are unusual 
times and call for unusual measures. 

Another possibility is that both parties, 
unequal to the demands of the new time, may 
nominate commonplace men who have no 
popular strength—the Democrats some one 
like Palmer, the Republicans some one like 
Harding. Spectacular results might happen 
in such an event. The dissatisfied elements 
in both the old organizations might organize 
as a separate party, almost certainly under the 
leadership of Mr. Hoover. Out of the chaos of 
broken down parties a century ago arose the 
new democracy under the vigorous leadership 


of Andrew Jackson, which retained power for 
the greater part of the time from 1828 to 1860. 
It is not impossible that the paralysis of both 
Republicans and Democrats this year may 
produce a similar result. 





Our Unfortunate Relations with European 
Governments 


T IS to be hoped that the arrival of the 
| new British Ambassador, Sir Auckland 
Geddes, will improve the official relations 

of the United States and the British Empire. 
As President of the Board of Trade, Sir 
Auckland Geddes has acquired a knowledge of 
American and British commercial relations 
which will be particularly valuable to him in 
his new post. At the present time the United 
States and Great Britain control the business 
and the industrial resources of the world. 
Compared with the liquid capital, the manu- 
facturing plants and the raw materials which 
these two nations possess, the wealth of all the 
other countries combined is almost insignificant. 
This is an influence which may draw the two 
nations together, or it is one which may drive 
them apart. For commercial rivalry between 
the United States and Great Britain is greater 
now than ever before, and is destined to grow 
much keener in the years to come. America 
is far richer than Great Britain, not only in 
resources, but—thanks to five years of war—in 
money, in investments, in ship building facili- 
ties, in manufacturing plants, and in everything 
which makes a nation materially powerful. If 
we are to believe those philosophers who preach 
that great commercial rivals must inevitably 
become great political rivals, this state of 
affairs bodes nothing but ill to British-Amer- 
ican relations. All through the centuries, these 
prophets of gloom assert, Great Britain has 
made it her business to destroy the economic 
power of that particular nation which has 
seemed likely to outdistance her commercially; 
first Spain, then Holland, then France, and 
now, finally, Germany, have paid the penalty of 
attempting to rival the mistress of the seas. 
Inasmuch as the United States is the only rival, 
we—so the theory runs—shall be the next 
victim. Americans who have the slightest 
acquaintance with history smile at such prop- 
aganda. Moreover, the fact that lies deepest in 
the consciousness of Americans is the sense of 
their own power, their own destiny, and their 
ability to take care of themselves in the face 
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of any danger that can possibly assail them; it 
is also no secret that the highest ambition of 
enlightened British statesmanship is to main- 
tain livable relations with the United States. 
Yet we must recognize that, while it is not 
likely that business rivalry will make lasting 
trouble between the two peoples, it is only in 
the commercial field that there are any danger 
points. For this reason a trade expert like 
Sir Auckland Geddes is an excellent choice for 
Ambassador at this time. 

It is also hoped that this appointment will 
signalizean improvement in our foreign relations 
generally—not only with Great Britain, but 
with the rest of the world as well. At the pres- 
ent moment they could hardly be worse. With 
practically all our allies in the war the United 
States is nowupon at least unsatisfactory terms, 
and for some time conditions have been grow- 
ing worse instead of better. Whether or not 
President Wilson’s treatment of Sir Auck- 
land’s predecessor, Viscount Grey, has left 
an unpleasant feeling in England, it has 
certainly not pleased the well wishers of 
British-American amity in the United States. 
The periodic proposal for a navy “incom- 
parably the largest in the world” at those 
moments when such a threat is deemed valu- 
able for the purposes of international politics, 
helps us little with our friends across the 
Atlantic. Should Mr. Daniels propose such 
an increase in good faith, it would be worth 
consideration; but no one takes his “estimates” 
as a serious naval programme. With France 
our relations are also deplorable; President 
Wilson has gone to the extreme of denouncing 
that nation as “militaristic,” because she is 
looking about for ways to protect herself 
against another death-dealing attack by Ger- 
many; and the French people are almost 
ferociously resentful. Italy likewise regards 
the United States as little better thananenemy; 
though in that case the President probably 
has justice on his side. 

But it would be hard to put one’s finger 
on any country which has not some reason, 
just or unjust, for unfriendliness toward 
this country. This feeling, in most cases, is 
entirely unwarranted in reason; unpopularity is 
always the fate of any nation which waxes rich 
and powerful; yet official Washington should 
be rather more careful in the future than it has 
been in the immediate past about exhibiting 
its rough edges to those nations which should 
be our best friends. 





Small Nations Propose a New World Court 


order been more earnestly debated than 

among the smaller European states 
which remained neutral during the late war. 
Although spared the supreme sacrifices of the 
belligerents, the shadow of war loomed darkly 
beyond their frontiers and brought poignantly 
home to these small peoples their sense of 
weakness and isolation. Although they man- 
aged to maintain their neutrality in the World 
War, they felt the pressure that might have 
forced them in and they are now attempting 
to assure their future safety by means of stable 
international institutions. 

One of the methods proposed is the es- 
tablishment of a High Court of Nations; this 
idea is the result of prolonged conferences at 
the Hague Peace Palace by representatives of 
Holland, Switzerland, and the Scandinavian 
countries. 

In this High Court of Nations complete 
impartiality and absolute independence from 
political pressure are the aims which are chiefly 
sought. Accordingly the plan contemplates 
equality of states in the nomination of mem- 
bers of the Court, and stipulates that, once 
selected, the judges shall be under no obli- 
gations even to the governments which ap- 
point them. To ensure the appointment of 
men of high legal qualifications it is stipulated 
that the law faculties of universities be con- 
sulted in the selections for membership. The 
judges are to hold office for nine years or for 
life, and they must live in the city selected as 
the permanent site of the Court. 

The salaries and costs are to be shared 
equally by the members of the League of 
Nations. The benefits of the Court are, 
however, not reserved exclusively to mem- 
bers of the League, since states not members 
of the League will be permitted to appear 
before the Court both as plaintiffs and de- 
fendants. 

The Court’s purview is to be confined to 
cases of an international legal character. 

Such are the main points of the plan which 
the Dutch Government will present to the 
Secretary of the League of Nations for the 
League’s consideration. Backed as it is by 
five European governments, this plan for a 
High Court of Nations will undoubtedly re- 
ceive serious consideration and may have 
important consequences. 


N exert has the new international 
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“‘Americanization” and the Shortage 
of Teachers 


which deal with the subject of public 
education. One proposes to establish a 
Federal Department of Education, and another 
provides for an investigation of the whole sub- 
ject of Federal aid. Practically all the military 
bills contain provisions for educational training 
of several kinds, while most of the measures 
which deal with that subject generally known as 
Americanization contemplate the expenditure 
of money for the teaching of aliens and illiter- 
ates. The most important measure is that 
introduced by Senator Kenyon, which repre- 
sents, for the most part, the programme which 
Secretary Lane has ably championed. As it 
passed the Senate, this bill appropriates 
$6,500,000 which is to be distributed among the 
states, and used for educating illiterates, and 
for teaching the English language to such 
residents as cannot now speak, or read or write 
it. Under the scheme of apportionment, each 
state will get that percentage of this money 
which is proportionate to its percentage of the 
illiterates in the whole country, though no state 
will receive less than $5,000; and no state shall 
participate in the appropriation unless it itself 
appropriates an identical amount for the same 
cause. Not a penny is to be used for the in- 
struction of children; any person who profits by 
it must be at least sixteen years old; its main 
purpose is to teach illiterate natives and non- 
English speaking residents whose ages range 
from sixteen to twenty. So far as practicable 
the state which profits by this appropriation 
undertakes to extend the benefits of such in- 
struction to persons up to fifty years of age. 
The purpose of this measure is not thus edu- 
cational in any comprehensive sense; it is 
intended to reach only a particular problem, 
that of the several million native and the 
foreign-born adults whose ignorance of our 
language makes it impossible that they should 
ever become Americans; and for this reason 
the Kenyon Bill has become known, not 
improperly, as an “Americanization’” meas- 
ure. 

This interest of the Federal Government in 
education is commendable, but there is one 
stumbling block to “‘Americanization”’ which is 
perhaps even more serious than a large illiterate 
and non-English speaking population. At the 
very moment that the Federal Government is 
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making these provisions for increasing the 
number of schools, reports are coming from all 
sections that thousands of schools already in 
existence are closing their doors. The latest 
investigation of the Commissioner of Education 
disclosed that there were 18,279 schools closed 
for lack of teachers and that there were 41,900 
schools being taught by teachers who were 
“below standard but taken on because of the 
emergency.” The largest shortages were found 
in Kentucky, Texas, Virginia, Georgia, North 
Carolina, and lowa, whereas Alabama, Tenne- 
see, Minnesota, Illinois, New York, and South 
Carolina were among the states in which sub- 
standard teachers were altogether too numer- 
ous. A fact equally disquieting is that 190 
normal schools report that they have 11,000 
fewer students—young men and women, that 
is, preparing themselves for teachers—than 
they had a year ago. Another interesting 
detail is that teaching is becoming more and 
more a woman’s occupation; in 1890 one 
teacher in three was a man, in 1900 one in five, 
and in 1918 one in six. The reason why the 
teaching profession is falling into neglect is 
plain; in 1916 the average teacher’s salary in 
this country was $563; since then an insistent 
public agitation has increased it only to $635. 
The teacher in the elementary grades gets an 
average salary of $606, and the high school 
teacher—a man or woman who, in most cases, 
has spent four years at college—gets an average 
of $1,031. In the rural sections remuneration 
of these amounts would be regarded as princely, 
for in many small localities salaries are found as 
low as $150 or $200 per annum. 

It is thus quite plain that, before any 
“Americanization” programme, based on 
popular education can succeed, an impedi- 
ment which is even more fundamental must 
be removed. Before the states can spend money 
teaching illiterates they must find the teachers. 
This does not mean that the nation should 
discourage ‘“‘Americanization”’ projects, but it 
does mean that it should attempt in every 
possible way to increase the supply of in- 
structors. The only way in which these 
teachers can be obtained is by spending the 
money for them; teachers’ salaries must be 
increased or more schools will close. The 
situation is not altogether discouraging, for 
certain states are taking the only step that can 
remedy the situation; still the zeal for salary 
increasing must be greater than it is at present 
before the nation can properly instruct its 
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native born children, to say nothing of under- 
taking the education of adult illiterates and 
non-English speaking aliens. 


Progress in Restoring Belgium 


FTER the history of the last five years 
it is surprising to learn that Belgium 


is rebuilding her shattered resources 
faster than any other country. The govern- 
ment now proposes to take over the “last 
ditch” of the Yser, comprising 70,000 war- 
scarred acres, at its 1914 value, put it in good 
condition by irrigation and improvement, 
and return the land to its owners. The coal 
production of Belgium is now about 90 per 
cent. of normal in 1913. The famous railroads 
have eradicated practically all vestiges of war 
from their roadbeds; but only about half of the 
pre-war service has been resumed on account of 
the great shortage of rolling stock. The steel 
and iron industries of Belgium suffered the 
gravest setback of all. But more than half of 
the pieces of machinery which the Germans 
stole from Belgium’s factories were restored 
during the first year following the Armistice and 
the steel industries have resumed operations 
in about the same proportion. Until the re- 
cent German upset it has been calculated that 
machinery was being returned to Belgium at 
the rate of thirty carloads a day. - 

Of course the industrial troubles of her neigh- 
bors have affected Belgium. But there are 
mitigating features which have helped to keep 
her relatively aloof from labor difficulties and 
correspondingly more at work: First, she 
enjoys a remarkably well administered govern- 
ment, under a capable, far-seeing, and demo- 
cratic king. Second, Belgian laborers during 
the war, who worked under German tutelage, 
did not receive the same high wages which 
obtained elsewhere; therefore there has been a 
general increase in wages since the German 
withdrawal as contrasted with a threatened 


decrease from war levels in other countries. 


And third, the Belgian codperative societies 
are exceedingly efficient in attaining their ends. 
The Voorint of Ghent, for example, includes 
15,000 families who can buy all their supplies 
at wholesale prices. 

It is significant that port statistics show that 
75 per cent. of the vessels which enter Belgian 
ports, depart laden with the products of 
Belgian industries. 

There is much yet to be done, but at present 


reckoning Belgium gives promise of being the 
first belligerent nation to get fully upon its 
feet after having been the first to go down 
before the German onslaught. 


Cuba Now the Great Sugar Country 
[i development of the sugar growing 


industry in Cuba has been so rapid and 

so great as to make it one of the world’s 
greatest commercial romances. The close re- 
lations which have been maintained between 
the United States and the Republic of Cuba, 
ever since the freedom of that Island was won 
in 1898, have brought Cuba squarely into 
what is known as the United States sugar 
field. The mutual benefits of this relationship 
have been increased by the treaty of reci- 
procity, which makes the United States a 
particularly facile market for Cuba. 

At the close of the Spanish-American War, 
Cuba grew slightly more than one quarter of the 
total raw sugar output of the United States 
and its insular possessions. Last year Cuban 
cane plantations produced more than half of 
the sugar consumed in the United States. In 
fact this island republic is now the largest 
producer of sugar in the world, exceeding 
in the 750 miles of its length the Jarge but war- 
depleted production of European beet fields. 

Very often in recent times have the house- 
wives of the world in general, and the United 
States in particular, allowed their thoughts 
to dwell on the subject of sugar. The institu- 
tion of the Sugar Equalization Board is become 
notorious in the annals of war cupboards. 
Limitation on consumption, and restrictions 
that maintained fixed price-levels are a matter 
of common knowledge and experience. The 
quadrupling of the Cuban sugar crop since 
1903 is therefore a development of popular 
interest and concern far more than are most 
cases of commercial expansion. 

Sugar consumption in the United States in 
1919 increased 16 per cent. over the preceding 
year—partially attributable to the Prohibition 
Law because we are turning more than ever to 
candy and soft drinks. 

The importance of Cuba’s sugar potentialities 
can hardly be overestimated. Consumption 
may continue to increase, but there are almost 
limitless possibilities for Cuban development 
to meet it. It is gratifying that the United 
States has a plethoric sugar-bowl almost con- 
tiguous to our southeastern coast. 


— 





The Evolution of Medcef Eden’s Farm 


of New York—the paradise of hotels, 

restaurants, theatres, newspaper offices, 
and a scintillating electric panorama devoted 
to chewing gum, cigarettes, pickles, and auto- 
mobiles—came to public notice in a way which 
displayed a past as romantic as its present. 
Back in the early days of the Nineteenth 
Century, long before the inventions of Edison 
had intimated its brilliant future, the section of 
New York City extending on the Bloomingdale 
Road—that is, what is now Broadway—from 
Forty-second to Forty-sixth street and thence- 
forth northwesterly to the Hudson River, was 
the property of one Medcef Eden, an English- 
man who appears not to have been a particu- 
larly thrifty husbandman. The only illumi- 
nation which the future abode of musical 
comedy then enjoyed was the solitary candle 
that now and then flickered in Medcef’s farm- 
house; and an occasional scanty crop of po- 
tatoes and onions were the only returns from a 
region which now houses million dollar hotels. 
Medcef Eden was forced repeatedly to pledge 
his acres for debt; and the record of the farm, 
while he held it, is an almost uninterrupted 
series of attachments. One day an awkward 
little fur merchant, speaking with a German 
accent, purchased for $25,000 a third interest 
in an outstanding mortgage on the Eden farm; 
the property was promptly foreclosed, Medcef 
was thrown into outer darkness, and John 
Jacob Astor emerged with the larger part of the 
neglected estate in his pocket. The Eden 
heirs in England brought suit against Astor; 
the case dragged along in the courts of New 
York for more than twenty years, until finally 
the patient German bought off his British 
litigants by a cash payment of $0,000. 

Thus the Eden property represented an in- 
vestment of $34,000. On his death, Astor left 
a few scraps of his Eden farm to a favorite 
grandson, Henry Astor. Though very popular 
with the founder of the house, Henry soon be- 
came an odious object to his contemporary 
relatives, who had now developed into the 
“social arbiters” of New York, and could have 
no relations with an Astor who insisted on 
marrying a dairy maid of Ulster County. 
Henry Astor and his rustic bride therefore 
exiled themselves upon a farm in Copake, 
New York, where they lived for nearly fifty 
years, their very existence unknown to the 


R aisery the great white light district 


_ gathered together a great mass of data, from 
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great city. Whether these unrecognized Astors 
suffered particularly because they were ex- 
cluded from the homes of their Fifth Avenue 
relatives is not known; one worry, however, 
they certainly did not have, for their income 
must have been abundantly adequate to their 


simple needs. How many of the patrons of 
the restaurants, the cabarets, the hotels, the 
moving picture houses, and the theatres of the 
New York White Way have realized that a 
percentage of their payments for these pleasures 
has for years been regularly sent to Copake, 
New York, to make life happy for this romantic 
couple in their declining years? 

Henry Astor, aged more than eighty, died a 
year or so ago; his wife had preceded him a 
considerable time. His interest in the Broad- 
way holdings was only a life interest; and the 
other day they were sold at auction for the 
benefit of the Astor heirs. They brought not 
far from 6 million dollars. They consisted, as 
already said, of only a few pieces of Medcef 
Eden’s farm. Competent experts regard the 
entire property for which John Jacob Astor paid 
$34,000 as now worth between 25 million and 
35 million dollars. And this increase in value 
represents the growth of only about 100 years. 
It would be difficult to find an economic fact 
which more startlingly illustrates the progress 
which New York City and the United States 
have made in one brief century. 


The Cost of the War—337 Billions of Dollars 
\ CCORDING to a report made by the 


Carnegie Endowment for International 

- Peace, the World War has cost the world 

337 billion dollars. The amount is so immense 

that the human mind cannot comprehend it; 

and only the enormous compilation of figures 

that go to make up the total can give an idea 
of its greatness. 

The direct cost of the war, while not accu- 
rately known, can be computed with some 
degree of ease and accuracy, and many au- 
thorities have reached totals of about 186 
billion dollars, an estimate with which the Car- 
negie report agrees. But the indirect costs of 
the war present a radically different problem: 
a problem that is complicated by all manner 
of conflicting reports and is made more diffi- 
cult still by lack of information. 

Prof. E. L. Bogart, who had charge of 
the work for the Carnegie Endowment, has 
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which he has drawn figures that express the 
monetary losses resulting from deaths, dis- 
ease, and wounds, decreased production, and 
the destruction of war. Included also with 
these losses is the total amount subscribed in 
the various countries to the various relief funds 
—money that would have served some other 
purpose but for the war. The economic loss 
resulting from deaths alone presents a tre- 
mendous total, which of course can only pre- 
tend to be an approximation. According to 
Dr. Bogart a fair average valuation for each 
fatality of the United States is $4,720; for 
England, $4,140; Germany, $3,380; France 
and Belgium, $2,900; Austria-Hungary, $2,720; 
Russia, Italy, and the other countries en- 
gaged, $2,020. 

Basing the total loss on these estimated 
values, and figuring the total dead by adding 
to the 9,998,000 who are known to be dead the 
2,900,000 more who are presumed to be dead 
Dr. Bogart obtained a total of 3314 billion 
dollars. This roughly approximates the prob- 
able monetary loss suffered by the world as a 
result of war deaths. 

The total number of lives lost in the previous 
wars of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Cen- 
turies, including the twenty-four years of the 
Napoleonic struggle, the American Civil War, 
the Russo-Japanese War, and the six other 
major wars of that period was less than 43 mil- 
lion. Inthe World War a total of 12 or 13 mil- 
lion men lost their lives—nearly three times the 
total reached in the 125 years beginning with 
1790. This comparison gives some idea of the 
immensity of the last struggle, and of the 
losses that have resulted. 

Any figures pretending to value the losses 
sustained are, to a large extent, mere estimates, 
but the grand total offered by Dr. Bogart, 
whether approximately correct or not, at 
least serves to show the terrible losses that 
the world has suffered. It presents the strong- 
est possible argument for those who insist 
that hard work is vitally necessary in order 
that the world may regain the economic situa- 
tion that it held in 1914. 

With a property loss on land amounting to 
30 billion dollars, with the loss of nearly 7 
billion dollars invested in ships and cargoes 
with a loss of production totaling 45 biliions 
and other losses as well, each amounting to 
billions of dollars in actual value, there is but 
one way out. And that one way is increased 
production. 


Disease, Like Bolshevism, is Spreading 
Westward 


HERE is another peril, almost as 

menacing as Bolshevism, which is spread- 

ing westward from Russia; this is the peril 
of disease. Typhus"and other epidemics are 
steadily advancing from the land of Trotzky 
and Lenin. In the decade preceding the 
war, plagues like typhus and cholera were 
almost unknown in Europe outside of Russia 
and the Balkan region. Even in the Balkans 
they were merely sporadic, while the excellent 
sanitary systems of Germany and Austria 
usually held plague incursions closely to the 
Russian frontiers. The war, of course, in- 
creased disease throughout Europe. Neverthe- 
less, the various governments employed all 
the discoveries of modern sanitary science to 
keep down infections among the troops, while 
the fighting fronts which cut across the Conti- 
nent were in themselves the best of sanitary 
cordons, preventing the spread of epidemics 
from one country to another. 

The end of hostilities opened the fronts, while 
the general disorganization which ensued 
largely destroyed the sanitary organizations 
as well. The wholesale migrations of refugees 
and war-prisoners spread disease wholesale 
in previously uninfected regions. Russia re- 
mained the plague centre, conditions becoming 
steadily worse until to-day every portion of 
that unhappy country is riddled with disease. 
But the Balkans, Poland, and Hungary are in 
almost equally evil plight, and the small new 
nations of Central Europe like German Austria 
and Czechoslovakia, possessing neither the 
means nor the organization for combatting the 
infection on their frontiers, are fighting a losing 
battle against the encroaching enemy. The 
difficulty of preventing the spread of diseases is 


‘ enhanced by the susceptibility of the people. 


Constitutions worn out by five years of war 
and semi-starvation fall a ready prey to 
bacterial invasions, and a few cases of plague 
in a community often spread so rapidly that 
the situation gets entirely beyond control. 

Of course medical circles are alive to the 
danger, and efforts are being made to stem the 
tide. The most effective fighting centre is the 
Sanitary Board at Vienna, created under the 
auspices of the Geneva Red Cross, eight 
Eastern European states being represented. 
However, its efforts are hampered by lack of 
resources and are hindered by the necessity of 
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obtaining the consent of the various govern- 
ments to its decisions. Meanwhile the epi- 
demics march on. 

In several quarters, therefore, there has been 
proposed the creation of an International 
Sanitary Board, including both the Western 
European governments and America, endowed 
with ample means and wielding the widest 
authority. Some such organization, em- 
powered to run extensive sanitary cordons 
irrespective of political frontiers, to erect 
quarantine and disinfecting stations, seems an 
absolute necessity. When we remember how 
remarkably the military authorities succeeded 
in keeping down infectious disease among the 
troops during the war, the possibilities of such 
a Board seem to be very great. 


Thrift in an Era of Extravagance 


HE general impression that the country 

is passing through a period of unbridled 

indulgence is not entirely true. At 
least there are other facts to set off the lurid 
tales of extravagance which find their way into 
the daily press. Perhaps, as the luxury taxes 
indicate, not far from eight and a half billion 
dollars have been spent on indulgence since 
the Armistice; yet there are signs that the 
masses are not wasting all their increased in- 
come. Living conditions for the laboring man 
have improved, and he will never go back to 
the conditions of the past. A Cincinnati 
company in the iron trade reports that there is 
a demand to-day for twelve bath tubs where 
there was a demand for one ten years ago. 
Certainly that is an indication of better living 
conditions and a sign of progress in the for- 
ward march of civilization. Of the more 
tangible things there is the recent report of the 
New York State Superintendent of Banks, 
showing that deposits in the savings banks of 
that state grew $225,000,000 last year, and 
that there was a gain of nearly 200,000 in the 
number of depositors. This volume of busi- 
ness was referred to by the superintendent as 
“unprecedented.” And the superintendent of 
insurance of the same state, in his recent annual 
report, said: “History has never recorded 
such an unprecedented demand for life in- 
surance, and never was there such an increase 
in the volume of new business written as 
during the past year.” This is another form 
of saving which also means building for the 
future. 
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A Warning on Foreign Internal Loans 


HE National City Bank of New York, 

in its monthly magazine, The Americas, 

insists that those who are attracted by 
the numerous offerings of foreign government 
internal loan bonds should keep certain facts 
in mind. There is a “profound difference” 
it says, between such securities and the exter- 
nal loans brought out here, such as the 
$500,000,000 Anglo-French bonds which come 
due October 15th, this year. These external 
loans protect alien purchasers from the effects 
of any laws which the borrowing nation might 
conceivably pass in its dealings with its own 
citizens. “In purchasing most of the internal 
European securities, such as make up the larg- 
est part of the buying movement now in full 
swing,” says this publication, “an American 
places himself on exactly the same footing as a 
citizen of France, Great Britain, Italy, or what- 
ever country issued the bonds. Should the 
country in question decide that the quickest 
means to a sound post-war economy should be 
through the exaction of a tax on capital 
amounting to, say, 50 per cent., the American 
could not look to his- government for the 
protection of his interests, because he would in 
fact have no interests involved that would be 
different from a citizen of the nation which 
ordered the tax levy.” 

In addition to the possibility of such con- 
fiscatory taxes to meet the enormous budgets 
left by the war, this publication sees another 
point for consideration in the currency prob- 
lems of European countries. “Several of the 
former belligerents are so far from a gold basis,” 
it says, “and have issued such vast amounts of 
paper currency against the thinnest of gold 
reserves, that it would hardly be surprising if 
some revolutionary step should be decided 
upon to bring a restoration of more normal 
conditions. If it should seem wise to the 
statesmen of a European nation to reduce the 
theoretical conversion value of the currency by 
one half, the value of these internal securities 
would be cut in two, while the effect on the 
external issues which are expressly stated to be 
payable in gold or its equivalent, would 
probably be immaterial.” 

Such wholesale indictments of internal loans 
might not have been penned had the writer 
had before him an excellent book issued by the 
National City Company not long since, giving 
detailed descriptions of the internal war loans 
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of the belligerent countries. A reference to 
this would have shown that Great Britain’s 
third war loan and national war bonds are 
specifically exempted from all British taxes, 
present and future, when held by persons not 
ordinarily resident or domiciled in the United 
Kingdom. The Italian war bonds are “exempt 
from all present and future taxes.” The 
French issues are “exempt from taxes”; and 
the interest on three Russian loans and the 
principal and interest on three others “is 
forever free from the tax on revenue from 
money capital.” No mention was made of 
taxation in the prospectuses of the German 
loan. How the tax exemption features of the 
French, Italian, and Russian issues would stand 
in the face of a tax on capital such as here 
considered might, however, be uncertain. 
These two possibilities of future taxation and 
currency reform, are points that should be 
taken into account in considering all foreign 
investments at this time. And what The 
Americas says further about the “hazy char- 
acter” of the business in municipal bonds of 
the German cities is worthy of note: “Here 
we have a situation which can be characterized 
by no other name than to call it gambling. 
It is said that several of the better known issues 
have been sold in greater amounts than actually 
exist, and that dealers who have agreed to de- 
liver the bonds will find it impossible to do so.” 


Explosive Conditions in the Near East 


OT only is Germany rent with internal 
dissensions; the Mohammedan East 


also threatens to burst into flame. 
Here, as in Germany, below surface conditions, 
which are changing with every passing day, 
there lie certain fundamental forces which 
are controlling political events. 

In the Moslem East the fundamental fact 
is the awakening of the various peoples to 
political self-consciousness. This fact has toa 
large extent been ignored by the European 
Powers. While the war was raging the 
Western Powers made secret agreements par- 
celling out the Near East among themselves 
with virtually no regard for the wishes of the 
inhabitants. At the Peace Conference, to be 
sure, these agreements were described as 
“ Mandates,” “Advisorships,” and the like; 
but their essential character—the parcelling 
out of territories and populations among the 
European victors—was not really altered. 
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The root idea was the destruction of the 
unity of the Ottoman Empire. Asiatic Turkey 
falls under two main heads: Asia Minor, in- 
habited mainly by Turks and constituting the 
true Turkish homeland; and the various prov- 
inces to the east and south (Syria, Mesnpo- 
tamia, and Arabia), inhabited mainly by Arabs. 
Turks and Arabs had long been on the worst of 
terms. The bond of their common Mohamme- 
dan faith had been weakened by the growing 
sense of nationalistic self-consciousness that 
was touching all the Near Eastern peoples, and 
to this hostility between Arabs and Turks the 
Empire’s military weakness in the war was 
largely due. In 1916 the Arabs of Arabia 
revolted, were recognized by England as the 
Kingdom of the Hedjaz, and powerfully aided 
the British armies in their conquest of Syria and 
Mesopotamia. 

Then came the Peace Conference. The 
political rearrangement of the Near East was 
not immediately pushed to completion. As a 
matter of fact, it is even to-day not yet fully 
decided upon even in principle. But certain 
points were from the first fairly clear. It was 
plain that England was to control Mesopo- 
tamia and Palestine; that France was to con- 
trol a large part of Syria; that Italy was to con- 
trol a section of southern Asia Minor; and that 
Greece was to control the A=gean, or western 
frontage of Asia Minor, including the city of 
Smyrna. Here, then, were four well-defined 
European “spheres of influence” (to put it in 
the mildest terms), and when coupled with 
still undetermined regions like Armenia and 
the Constantinople district all this meant the 
passing of virtually the entire area of the Otto- 
man Empire under European control. 

Now this could have only one result: the 
driving together of Turks and Arabs in common 
resistance to European domination. Both 
races were alike menaced. Both races were 
alike self-conscious and resolved to assert their 
national claims. The Arabs had not revolted 
against the Turks for nothing. They ex- 
pected to be rewarded, and England had gone 
so far as to promise that the Arab Kingdom 
should include not merely the Red Sea littoral 
of the Hedjaz but also a large part of Syria, in- 
cluding its chief city, Damascus. As for the 
Turks, though beaten they relied on the 
promises of a world-settlement based on the 
“self-determination of peoples” which the 
Grand Alliance had proclaimed as the founda- 
tion of the new world order. When they found 
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that their nationalistic aspirations had been 
denied, Arabs and Turks began to forget their 
old feuds in the light of a common grievance. 

This nascent Turco-Arab sympathy arising 
out of baulked national hopes was further 
strengthened by a revival of the traditional 
bond of religion. The European Powers were 
warmly welcomed by the Christian minorities 
scattered through Asiatic Turkey. In Syria 
it was the Christians, particularly the Catholic 
Maronites of Lebanon, who approved the 
French Protectorate. The Hellenic population 
of the A-gean coast of Asia Minor clamored for 
annexation to Greece. The Armenians 
dreamed of a state stretching from the Black 
Sea to the Mediterranean, under the protection 
of the Western Powers, including America. 
Thus it was native Christian elements which 
favored European control of Asiatic Turkey 
at the expense of Arab and Turkish nationalist 
aims. This of course reopened the traditional 
lines of cleavage between Moslem and Chris- 
tian, and revived the traditional bond of Islam 
between the two Mohammedan races of the 
Empire. : 

Lastly, Turks and Arabs were encouraged by 
lack of unity among the European Powers. 
The World War was scarcely over before 
England and France were disputing about 
Syria, while Italy and Greece were almost 
at swords’ points over their conflicting Asia 
Minor claims. These European discords, 
coupled with America’s disinclination to as- 
sume Near Eastern burdens and support the 
settlement ‘sketched out by European diplo- 
macy, greatly heartened both Arab and 
Turkish nationalists in their plans for re- 
sistance. 

The centres of resistance were the Kingdom 
of the Hedjaz and the interior of Asia Minor. 
Thanks to British assistance during the war, 
the new Arab state possessed a well-equipped 
army, while the Asia Minor plateau had never 
been occupied by Allied troops and therefore 
harbored the bulk of the Turkish forces, which 
had not given up their arms. The nationalist 
movements also possessed leaders. The Arab 
leader was Emir Feisal, son of the King of 
Hedjaz. Emir Feisal had attended the Peace 
Conference and had there shown his sagacity 
and force of character. As for the Turkish 
nationalists, their war-time leaders like Enver 
Pasha, being under the Allied ban, had fled or 
were in hiding, but they quickly developed 
uew leaders, notably Mustafa Kemal, a young 
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officer who had displayed unusual ability and 
energy during the war. 

It was the Turkish nationalists who first 
offered armed resistance to the Allies. The 
Greek occupation of the Smyrna district in the 
early months of 1919 was vigorously opposed, 
and savage fighting has been going on in that 
region ever since. During the last few months 
the Turkish nationalists have been strengthen- 
ing their hold over the interior of Asia Minor, 
and Mustafa Kemal to-day possesses a well- 
equipped nucleus of disciplined troops which 
have shown their mettle against the French at 
Marash, while swarms of irregulars, useful for 
mountain fighting, have also gathered under his 
banner. The Arab nationalists have shown 
themselves equally active. In the French- 
occupied parts of Syria the Mohammedans 
have proclaimed their desire for union with the 
Arab state and there have been local risings put 
down only after sharp fighting. In British- 
occupied Mesopotamia the same unrest has 
appeared, and General MacMunn, the British 
commander, declares himself “much struck 
with the volcanic possibilities of the country.” 
Recently a “Pan-Syrian” congress sitting at 
Damascus has formally proclaimed the independ- 
ence of all Syria with! Emir Feisal as ruler, 
while Mesopotamian notables are reported as 
gathering in Damascus with a similar purpose 


.In view. 


The close understanding between Turkish 
and Arab nationalists was unmistakably shown 
in the recent fighting against the French in 
Cilicia—the coastal district which forms the 
link between Asia Minor and Syria and which 
is inhabited by a mixed Arab and Turkish 
population. Here Arab insurgents aided the 
Turks in fighting the French. It is true that 
Emir Feisal issued a proclamation asking the 
Arabs of Cilicia to disassociate themselves 
from the Turkish resistance, but Feisal is a good 
politician, anxious to keep on the good side of 
England. His feelings toward France were 
clearly expressed in a recent interview, when he 
stated: “The Arabs will fight the French if the 
French in any way interfere with our claim to 
independence.” 

Such is the condition of Asiatic Turkey. 
When we remember that all the rest of the 
Near East is in like ferment: that Egypt is 
under martial law, that Persia is restive under 
British control, that Enver Pasha and other 
Turkish nationalist exiles are spreading “ Pan- 
Turanian” propaganda among the Turkoman 
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populations of the Caucasus and Central Asia, 
while behind all is the ubiquitous incitement of 
Russian Bolshevism, the outlook is full of 
explosive possibilities. 


Money for Women’s Colleges 


MONG the many “drives” for educa- 
A tional purposes which are now under 
way those which are made in behalf 
of the women’s colleges have a particularly 
broad appeal. There are few enlightened 
Americans who are not interested in the fact 
that Mount Holyoke College needs at least 
$3,000,000 to continue efficiently the service 
which it has been performing for more than 
eighty years. The first woman’s name to be 
inscribed in the Hall of Fame was that of Mary 
Lyon, the founder of this pioneer institution. 
As far back as 1835 and 1836 this intrepid soul 
drove over the hills of New England in a 
farm wagon, and at times tramped miles a day 
on foot, preaching to the hardy farmer and 
his family a startling new gospel. She taught 
that it was just as necessary for the girls as for 
the boys to study Latin and French and ge- 
ometry. The purpose of her visits, she in- 
formed her impromptu hosts, was to collect 
subscriptions to endow the first institution in 
America for the higher education of woman. 
Such farmers as did not hoot her from the 
premises deposited sums in her hands, ranging 
from six cents to one thousand dollars, and 
with the money collected in this way—perhaps 
the first of our educational “drives” —Mary 
Lyon established in South Hadley, Mass., 
what has since grown to be one of the greatest 
of our educational institutions. Heroic in 
breaking traditions as she was, Mary Lyon 
did not have quite the courage to call her 
institution a “college’’, but selected the less 
offensive word “seminary”; yet her purpose, 
as she expressed it, was to provide a place where 
young women could obtain the same advan- 
tages that young men obtained at Yale and 
Harvard. It is a significant fact that when 
she opened the doors on November 8, 1837, 
the crowd of applicants was far greater than the 
accommodations, showing that, after all, Mary 
Lyon was not so very far ahead of her time. 
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“From her work at Holyoke,” says the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, “sprang modern 
higher education for women in America.” 
It was a seed which has borne noble fruit. 
Few countries have anything to compare, in 
institutions for the education of women, with 
such colleges as Smith, Bryn Mawr, Vassar, 
Wellesley, and Mount Holyoke. All are now 
asking the public for money with which they 
may still further extend their usefulness: and 
all Americans who think that the higher 
education of woman has improved the char- 
acter and efficiency of American life should 
contribute to these funds. 


Biography of Walter Hines Page 


HE readers of the WorLp’s Work will 

be interested to know that Mr. Burton 

J. Hendrick is collecting material for the 
authorized biography of Mr. Walter Hines 
Page, editor of this magazine for many years 
and Ambassador to Great Britain from 1913 to 
1918. The biography will tell the story of 
Mr. Page’s activity in literature, education, 
politics, and in the upbuilding of the new South, 
and also describe his career as Ambassador at 
the centre of diplomacy and war effort in the 
great struggle which has just closed. Mr. 
Hendrick desires to get into touch with all 
friends of Mr. Page who have letters or other 
material which will contribute to the interest 
and value of this work. His address for this 
purpose is Doubleday, Page & Company, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


A Correction 


the West” in the WorLp’s Work for March, 

mention was made of the B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company in connection with the 
purchase of large areas of cotton land in 
Arizona. This was a mistake. It is the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company which 
has made this interesting departure in the 
way of securing a permanent supply of long 
staple cotton for the manufacture of automo- 
bile tires. 


|: AN article entitled “Cotton Growing in 
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THE FUTURE OF LIBERTY LOAN BONDS 


Every month in this part of the magazine THE WorLp’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


NE of the questions the Financial 
() Editor is being most frequently asked 
these days by careful investors is 
regarding the outlook for the market in Liberty 
Loan Bonds. This inquiry comes from large 
holders of the bonds, who, like a reader in 
California, feel that “in view of their declining 
prices and uncertain immediate future, the 
temptation is strong to dispose of them even 
at a sacrifice and invest in more profitable 
securities, especially high-grade, tax-free munic- 
ipal bonds:” and from others like a doctor in 
Ohio who is seeking the safest investment for 
$10,000, but is concerned regarding the market 
stability of these bonds because of the pos- 
sibility that Congress may enact a “bonus bill’ 
which will mean the creation of another large 
issue to be given to our returned fighting men. 

The apprehension of the California reader is 
expressed as follows: “Is it not likely that 
when times begin to get hard, as they will in 
a few years, that these Liberty Bonds will 
flood the market, for the purpose of securing 
ready cash; and also that when the two years’ 
limit is up granting certain tax exemption, the 
large holders will dump their bonds on the 
market?” 

The answer to the first part of this ques- 
tion, granting that times will get hard, is un- 
doubtedly yes. But there has already been a 
great amount of selling of these bonds to get 
ready cash. When the Federal Reserve Board 
began advancing the rates for money in order 
to cure our credit inflation and bring us back 
to a peace-time basis, Liberty Bonds, as the 
most marketable asset, were among the first 
things to be sold to pay off maturing loans. 
We have now entered on the period of higher 
money rates, which means the withdrawal of 
funds from speculation, the curtailment of 
business activities based upon excessive credit 
expansion, and the selling of Liberty Bonds. 
And those who fear an adverse effect on the 
market from a later “flood” of selling should 
keep in mind that there has been a very con- 
siderable flood of this character ever since 





the signing of the Armistice a year and a 
half ago. New York Stock Exchange trans- 
actions in Liberty Bonds last year were 
$2,703,000,000; in the first three months of 
this year they were approximately $800,000,000. 
And there is a large volume of trading in the 
bonds outside of the Exchange. Thus a sub- 
stantial percentage of them have passed from 
weak into strong hands since they were issued. 

What will happen when the period of hard 
times is actually at hand may therefore be quite 
different from what most people expect. There 
will be more forced liquidation of Liberty 
Bonds, but on the other hand, there will be a 
growing demand for them as the safest invest- 
ment in the world. One of the best author- 
ities on Government bonds says: “When 
reckless speculation at inflated price levels is 
penalized, the most alluring investment will be 
the Liberty Loans even though they tempo- 
rarily decline with all forms of worldly goods 
in the market of unloaded assets. Funds 
released from ventures will seek immediate 
reémployment in Government Bonds. ; 
The desire to select the safest of all invest- 
ments until business: in general becomes re- 
established on a more stable basis will cause a 
pronounced demand and upward movement 
in the price for Government Loans. This is 
the natural development following a general 
undermining of confidence and is furthermore 
an invariable precedence to an orderly return 
to more normal conditions of life and business.” 

According to this authority, Liberty Bonds 
will reach their lowest levels during the initial 
stage of this period of readjustment—the period 
which we are now entering. These bonds 
which were floated by the Government on 
successive waves of patriotism at interest rates 
lower than the market would have otherwise 
demanded, and for which there has been no 
organized effort made since to “sell” them to 
the public, will “sell’’ themselves as the safest 
investment in -the world when the period of 
depression comes. 

The matter of tax exemption concerns only 
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those who are subject to the surtaxes. All 
five of the Liberty Loan issues are free from 
the normal Federal income tax as well as from 
all state and local taxes, except estate and 
inheritance taxes. Two issues—the First Loan 
34s and the Victory Loan 33s—are permanently 
exempt from the surtaxes. Holdings of a total 
of $5,000 of the other issues, except the Victory 
Loan 43s, are also permanently exempt. An 
additional $30,000 of these will be exempt for 
five years after the official termination of the 
war, and those who subscribed for Victory 
Loan bonds and still hold them can claim a 
further five year exemption up to $20,000 on 
these other issues. The two year exemption 
from the surtaxes, in addition to these five- 
year exemptions, are on $30,000 of the First 
44s issued in conversion for the First 3s; 
on $30,000 of the Fourth Loan 4}s, and on an 
amount up to $45,000 of the other issues pre- 
ceeding the Fourth Loan provided the owner 
subscribed for and still holds two thirds as 
much of the Fourth Loan. 


WHEN THE TAX EXEMPTION EXPIRES 


HAT the tax situation will be two and 

five years after the war officially termi- 

nates (which has not yet occurred) it is idle to 
speculate. Secretary of the Treasury Houston 
has already recommended a reduction of the 
surtaxes on the ground that they penalize 
savings and make investment in the expansion 
of industry and foreign trade unattractive to 
our wealthier taxpayers. Selling of Liberty 
Bonds because of the expiration of the tax 
exemptions may never materialize. It is never 
likely to amount to much in comparison with 
the steady absorption of the bonds by other 
investors. For at the most each person sub- 
ject to the surtax can hold only $160,000 of 
the bonds for the purpose of avoiding the tax 
and the exemption on $155,000 of these does 
not come off all at once but at various times 
from about two to five years hence. The 
reports of the member banks of the Federal 
Reserve system, which comprise only about 
40 per cent. of the banking institutions of the 
country, show that more than 14 billion dollars 


of the bonds which had been held as collateral 
for loans in those banks had been taken up by 
investors between June 6, 1919, and January 
30, 1920. This is in addition to the buying 
of bonds through the market. Such absorp- 
tion as this will more than offset any selling 
because of expiring tax exemptions. 

For one who is not subject to the surtax, 
whose net income does not exceed $5,000, a total 
of $122,850 of the Liberty Loan 43 per cent. 
bonds can be held permanently without any 
thought of taxes. That is, the professional 
man in Arizona who is retiring from practice 
and wishes to invest about $100,000, could put 
it all in Liberty Loan Bonds and not be bother- 
ed with taxes, provided that is his total capital 
and the interest return would satisfy him. 
The widow who receives her husband’s life 
insurance in a lump sum could make no better 
investment than this. The $122,850 that 
would be free from tax if the interest com- 
prised her total income, would cost, at the 
present prices for the bonds about $109,000. 
The interest on this amount would be $5,200, 
the $5,000 of bonds which are permanently 
exempted from the surtax being included in 
this total. This gives an interest return on the 
investment of 42 percent. When the maturity 
of the bonds at par, or ten points above their 
present selling price, is taken into considera- 
tion, the average annual yield is more than 5 
per cent. Never since the years following the 
Civil War has it been possible to purchase a 
United States Government Bond to give such 
a return as this. 

On the point of the “bonus bill’ it must be 
admitted that the injection into the market 
in this way of more bonds even approaching 
two billion dollars in value would upset prices. 
And the giving of any such bonus, unless it 
was in the form of bonds that were not 
transferable, for a few years at least, would 
result in such a flood of selling and be fol- 
lowed by such an increase in the present 
wave of extravagance, that it is hardly con- 
ceivable Congress will add that last straw to 
the back of our already strained economic 
situation. 
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SIR AUCKLAND GEDDES—AMBASSADOR 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


The Recently Appointed Ambassador to America. His Previous Experience 
and Connections. His Rise from Private to Brigadier-General. His Work 
in the War. What America Can Expect of Britain’s New Representative 


By ALFRED L. P. DENNIS 


HE appointment of Sir Auckland 

Geddes as British Ambassador at 

Washington has aroused a vigorous 

discussion of his qualities and pre- 

vious work. Certainly no American 
who cares for the future of the relations be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, 
certainly no business man in the United States 
whose daily affairs are in one way or another 
affected by the industrial and economic life of 
the rest of the world can fail to have an interest 
in the personality and career of the man who 
is British Ambassador in our country. For the 
affairs of the United States, whether for good or 
evil, are bound to be closely involved with the 
affairs of England. And the clear fact is that 
at this time, on this occasion, the British Gov- 
ernment has sent to Washington a very different 
sort of person than they have ever sent before. 
Perhaps they recognize the possibilities of the 
future. 

In the first place, Sir Auckland Geddes is 
not an Englishman at all. He is a Scot. Some 
people call him dour. He is stolid but not in 
the least stolid in the sense that he is not alive 
to everything that goes on about him. He has 
been in the thickest of the fight and, because 
of the character of the very disagreeable jobs 
which have been assigned to him in the past 
by the British Government, he probably has 
as many and as lively a set of enemies as any 
man in English public life. He will, of course, 
represent the British Government at Washing- 
ton, but he will peculiarly and especially, by 
virtue of his training and experience, represent 
the British Empire in a way that none of his 
predecessors could personally have done. 

If we look back over the distinguished list 
of previous British ambassadors during the 
course of the last thirty years, we find in the 
case of Lord Pauncefote a valuable servant 
of the Foreign Office trained in the technicali- 





ties of diplomacy and enlivened by a warm 
friendship for America. Sir Michael Herbert 
held the post too briefly for many of us to get 
any real impression of him. His successor, 
Sir Mortimer Durand, was a trained and genial 
diplomat who endeared himself to many 
Americans, but who was much more familiar 
with Oriental affairs than with Anglo-American 
problems. Lord Bryce’s eminent ambassador- 
ship marked him forever as the greatest Briton 
who has in recent years crossed the Atlantic. 
But, after all, “Mr.” Bryce, as we still like 
to call him, belonged in one sense to the two 
worlds and he stands apart, not on a pedestal, 
but still right with us. 

Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, whom some of his 
friends delighted to call “Springheels,’’ was a 
“diplomatist of career’ who had risen through- 
out his profession from the smallest secretary- 
ship to be ambassador at what is actually for 
England the most important foreign capital 
in the world. Many in America continue to 
enjoy the memory of his versatile character, and 
regret the sacrifice of his health in the service 
of his country. More recently Lord Reading, 
a Jew by descent, who by his ability and adroit- 
ness had risen to be Lord Chief Justice of 
England, came to us at a peculiarly difficult 
moment when the very fortunes of the World 
War hung in the balance. It was his mission 
to try to adjust matters so that we could all 
pull together for the victory which we jointly 
won. For many days those of us who heard 
him speak, both privately and publicly, will 
retain a memory of his services. 

Within the last few months Lord Grey came 
to us as Special Ambassador. Even in the 
darkest shades of academic seclusion we knew 
him as the great fighter for European peace 
and at last in those difficult days of August, 
1914, we came to know him as the stern de- 
fender of the liberties of the world. At Wash- 
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ington he scarcely had a chance to show what 
he could do, but he will continue to be a potent 
influence for good. 

Now comes Sir Auckland Geddes. The 
difference is decided. Some people in Eng- 
land think the appointment a mistake. He 
has had what is technically known as rather 
‘“‘a bad press.”’ That is partly due to domestic 
and political controversies in England with 
which we in America have nothing todo. But 
he comes to America at a peculiarly important 
and interesting stage in the development of 
our relations and, let us all hope, of our friend- 
ship with Great Britain. By virtue of his 
career, by virtue of his character, and by virtue 
of his qualities, he is going to be, first of all, 
Ambassador of the British Empire in a way 
which, without in any way implying the slight- 
est criticism of any of his predecessors, none 
of them could have been. And in order to 
understand what his appointment may mean, 
we must go back to examine in a hasty fashion 
the facts of the case. But before anything 
of that sort is done we must look at his picture. 
In profile he represents the idealist with the 
fine scholarly lines of the man of real thought 
and high heart. Face to face he is tall, awk- 
ward, and a bit heavy;a man you would hate to 
box with, for he has been a professor of anatomy 
and he knows just where to hit. But by his 
side one could well trudge along through the 
roughest sort of world. 


HIS WORK IN THE WAR 


N HIS early years of training he became 
much interested in the educational impor- 
tanceof military training. Throughout, hisinter- 
est in military affairs has been moral, due toa 
sense of citizenship. He has believed in the 
value of military training as a service to the 
community, but he has hated war as onlv a 
medical man who has known war can. Yet 
without hesitation and after difficult endeavors 
to pass army tests because of his eyesight he 
entered the British army as a private on the 
occasion of the South African War. His rise 
from a civilian volunteer “rookie” to be 
brigadier-general is one of the curious features 
of his variegated career. With a long vision 
he was one of the few Britishers who advocated 
military training years before the World War 
because he feared its coming. When it came 
he promptly left his professional nest as a 
teacher of medicine in Canada and served al- 
most from the outset. 


In France in 1915-16 he was actually in 
the trenches and won his rapid promotions 
for gallant and distinguished conduct on the 
field. Later at the War Office as brigadier- 
general he was in charge of recruiting. The 
general scope of his work at the War Office was 
quickly enlarged and as Minister of National 
Service, as a civilian, he had charge of getting 
the men for the British army who were so 
desperately needed in the spring of 1918 when 
our American Army was not yet ready to play 
its full part in France. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE DRAFT LAW 


N PARTICULAR he took over the organiza- 
tion and application of the draft in England 
when it was in its most chaotic condition, and 
those of us who know anything of the difficulty 
of the application and administration of our own 
service law will appreciate that his belated 
job was no easy one in England. 

Naturally having been in charge of recruiting 
during the last years of the war he was called 
in to help deal with the problem of demobiliza- 
tion. However, he was not responsible for 
these matters until January 30, 1919. Many 
mistakes had previously been made by Britain 
and as in other cases Sir Auckland Geddes 
was called up to act as a “doctor” to try to 
straighten out conditions for which his pre- 
decessors were mainly responsible. Rapidly 
he saw that the problem of demobilization 
was fundamentally connected with that of 
employment and instead of supporting the 
policy of doles and temporary assistance, he 
took the larger view and tried to strike at the 
root of the whole situation by stimulation of 
work and industrial reorganization so that 
the demobilized soldier would not be pauperized 
or become a mere pensioner. 


GEDDES AND “‘NATIONALIZATION ” 


HERE in turn his work led directly to the 

problem of trade, and the remarkable indus- 
trial revival of England during the last nine 
months has been, to a considerable degree, due to 
the stimulus which he was officially able to sup- 
ply. But that is not by any means to imply that 
he was or is in favor of government control of 
business life. In fact, probably one of the bit- 
terest controversies has arisen from his opposi- 
tion to the general policy of state control. In 
particular he has opposed nationalization of 
the coal mines. But with a broad mind he does 
not regard it as permanently impossible, indeed 
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eventually he thinks it may be conceivably 
necessary. The story is that in the course of 
controversy he has antagonized British Labor 
and that he and his brother, Sir Eric Geddes, 
were partly responsible for the railway strike 
of last October. The facts of the case do not 
seem to support this tale. There was a frank 
difference of opinion as to policy; but on the 
whole Sir Auckland Geddes is a man who is 
profoundly interested in humanity and as a 
public servant he has not shown himself in- 
different to the interests of the great army of 
industrial workers. 


HIS GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


S AN interlude in his busy life he took 
over the Cabinet position in November 
of 1918 of President of the Local Government 
Board retaining still his position as Minister 
of National Service. The reason was that the 
United Kingdom through the passage of the 
fourth Reform Bill had immensely extended 
its suffrage. Women were for the first time 
given the vote. Universal male suffrage was 
to be applied immediately in the General Elec- 
tion of December, 1919. It was necessary, 
therefore, that a man of clear mind and adminis- 
trative ability should have charge of the task 
of preparing the voting lists. At the War 
Office whenever there was a snarl, the general 
saying was, “Send for Geddes,” and in belated 
fashion the Government “sent*for Geddes” 
to handle the administrative work of prepara- 
tion for the fuller application of democracy in 
the United Kingdom at the time of the last 
General Election. 


AS MINISTER OF RECONSTRUCTION 


HERE came also the problem of recon- 

struction, and, following the General Elec- 
tion, Sir Auckland Geddes was called in as Min- 
ister of Reconstruction as well as of National 
Service. The sudden termination of the war, 
despite the numerous programmes of recon- 
struction, found England as well as other coun- 
tries unprepared for peace. Sir Auckland 
Geddes therefore drew the report which at- 
tempted to tide over the difficult period of 
demobilization to the time when England 
might be ready to go full speed ahead in indus- 
trial and commercial matters. 

We are now all well aware that the economic 
recovery of England from the strain of the war 
has been exceptional, and we will do well to 
bear in mind the fact that the new British 
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Ambassador was largely connected with that 
revival and the great change which has taken 
place in English economic life during the course 
of the last eighteen months. 

He comes to America therefore especially 
alive to the question of foreign commerce 
and international economic relationships for 
he has adopted from the outset the idea that 
the best way for England to resume its normal 
commercial life was to remove government 
control as fast as possible and to help the in- 
dustrial life of the country by stimulating the 
development of the overseas markets. Of 
course the picture here given is totally inade- 
quate on the administrative side. In fact one 
might very easily suppose that Sir Auckland 
Geddes was a sort of handyman who had been 
used for any job. Apparently, as a matter 
of fact, he got most of the nasty jobs and was 
used as a sort of administrative “doctor”’ to 
pull together a situation which governmental 
delay or incapacity had marked as dangerous. 
He is what we might call a “clear desk” man 
for it is his habit to follow the best office 
methods of the average American business man 
yet without too hasty decision. 

A striking fact in the annals of British bu- 
reaucracy was that on the appointment of Sir 
Auckland Geddes as Ambassador to Washing- 
ton the various staffs, the servants of the vari- 
ous departments of which he had been the head, 
united in giving him a dinner as a testimonial 
of their appreciation of his work. Such a 
thing in British official life has never happened 
before. 

On examination, state papers which the new 
Ambassador has already prepared with refer- 
ence to local questions have perhaps not been 
quickly understood in England because of his 
power of condensation. I suppose that any 
American audience or reader may find that 
there is a chance of missing what Sir Auckland 
Geddes really means, since it is not a question 
only of packed sentences but of packed words. 
The style is lucid but we must read slowly and 
carefully if we are to understand just what he 
means and implies. 


AS A MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


N THE House of Commons Sir Auckland 
Geddes was a newcomer as the result of his 
election as Unionist member for Basingstoke in 
December, 1918. He was a man of unusual 
type and in the atmosphere of the House of 
Commons he was not entirely happy. That 
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was partly due to the fact that the House of 
Commons is a sort of club and at times a 
rather rowdy place. He never would be at 
home in a rowdy place and he would always 
belong in any community both to the best and 
the most human club. So that is at least a 
partial explanation of the fact that a parlia- 
mentary view of the speeches of the Ambassador 
might not be fair. 

Perhaps another way to judge a man is by 
the places where he is most appreciated; and 
for Americans who know Manchesterand Liver- 
pool, the fact that Lancashire is a region where 
Sir Auckland Geddes has been most highly 
regarded will convey a further notion of the 
man’s character and possibilities. But it is 
not the fact of any special knowledge of business 
conditions which has led to that apprecia- 
tion for he is by no means a specialist; rather it 
is his earnestness, conviction, and moral in- 
tegrity which won him such a favorable reputa- 
tion in Lancashire. Those qualities have also 
marked him in his scientific work. 

Yet as a medical man he was never of the 
family physician type. He has been the 
“laboratory man” who was engaged in pro- 
found research, particularly in embryology, 
delving into the very secrets of life. It is also 
a mark of his calm interest in social and educa- 
tional questions that if he had not come to 
Washington he would have returned to the 
world of education to be head of McGill 
University. 


WORLD-WIDE INTERESTS 


HIS brings us to the fact of his interest in 

affairs outside England, to the essential 
qualities of his present ambassadorship, for he 
is in a peculiar way to be the representative of 
the British Empire. Educated in Scotland 
and abroad, he knew South Africa during 
stormy days. He has occupied educational 
positions at Edinburgh, Dublin, and Montreal. 
Earlier still, his father, who was an engineer, 
was largely concerned in the construction of 
the great railway systems of India and his 
mother belonged to a family that was inter- 
ested in one of the pioneer shipping lines to 
Australia. Indeed many of Sir Auckland 
Geddes’ family still live in Australia. In this 
fashion his association with both shipping 
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and railways is connected with his earlier col- 
onial associations. 

His wife is of American birth but of British 
citizenship and he and Lady Geddes have na- 
turally a very large and pleasant acquaintance 
with Americans and British colonial people. 
When we consider the fact of the great diversity 
of peoples and conditions within our own 
Empire of America we can well value the sym- 
pathetic understanding of a man who also 
knows the diversities of the British Empire, for 
with these diversities and with the enlarging 
interests of the self-governing portions of the 
British Empire we, as Americans, will have, in 
years to come, an even wider and greater con- 
nection and interest. 


A DEMOCRATIC ‘‘IMPERIALIST”’ 


UT Sir Auckland Geddes is by no means an 
imperialist any more than he is a mili- 
tarist. He has a mind which people in London 
sometimes call an “ Empire” mind, but which is 
first of all essentially democratic. His life is 
a very simple one and he has always hated fuss 
and feathers. 

In his representation of the British Empire, 
Sir Auckland Geddes will undoubtedly find 
his previous colonial experience of use, as the 
self-governing dominions and commonwealths 
of the Empire come to have their own repre- 
sentatives very possibly appearing in Washing- 
ton to deal with local matters. In this sense 
the new Ambassador will have a chance at 
codrdination of strictly British interests at 
Washington for he is a man whom the citizens 
of the newer countries will readily under- 
stand. 

If | am any judge of men and affairs, Sir 
Auckland Geddes certainly will never twist or 
turn for the sake of mere diplomacy, and in 
view of his career he comes to us as a new sort 
of person, representing the British Empire to 
the ‘Empire of America.” 

Figuratively the worst thing about him is 
the way he shakes hands, which is, of course, 
what everyone may notice at first, but as a 
medical man, as a soldier, and as an adminis- 
trator he has been a great public servant. His 
work both for the mutual and separate interests 
of our two countries will now also undoubtedly 
be great. 
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Demand Increasing Faster Than New Wells Can Meet It. 
Mexican Gushers Foretelling an Impending Shortage in American Fields. 


tHe CRISIS (8 OUR OIL SUPPLY 


The End of the 
Why 


We Must Look Abroad. What the Big American Oil Men Think of the Future 
By JOHN K. BARNES 


T MIDNIGHT on December 3, 1918, 
the Potrero del Llano No. 4 well 
of the Mexican Eagle Oil Com- 
pany in the Potrero field in the 
state of Vera Cruz on the Gulf 

Coast of Mexico was flowing at the rate of 
16 million barrels a year and had been flowing 
at that rate for eight years. Nearly 110 mil- 
lion barrels of light Mexican oil had been taken 
from it. At 2 0’clock it was as good a producer 
as it had ever been. But at 3 a. M., December 
4th, salt water began coming from the well in 
place of oil, and the emulsion of salt water and 
oil that followed was of such a character that 
it could not be separated; the well had to be 
closed in and abandoned. Thus, over night, 
ended the history of the world’s greatest single 


- oil producer, located on a farm that had last 


sold for $600 before Lord Cowdray’s British 
company leased the mineral rights and started 
drilling on it. 

On February 21, 1919, the Tepetate No. 1 
well of the Cortez Oil Corporation in the 
Tepetate-Casiano field, thirty-one miles north- 
west of the Potrero field, began to show salt 
water. In March, near-by wells of the Gulf Oil 
Corporation and the Island Oil and Transport 
Corporation went the same way. And in No- 
vember, last year, the famous Casiano No. 7 
well of the Huasteca Petroleum Company, 
which had flowed steadily for more than nine 
years and produced 75 million barrels of oil— 
the second largest producer in the world—went 
to salt water as suddenly as the Potrero del 
Llano No. 4 had done. 

This Tepetate-Casiano field was discovered 
by Mr. Edward L. Doheny, of California, who 
is the head of the Mexican Petroleum Com- 
pany, which owns the Huasteca Petroleum 
Company. He started prospecting for oil 
in that field at about the time Sir Weetman 
Pearson, now Lord Cowdray, began exploring 
the Potrero field; and Mr. Doheny got pro- 
duction a few months ahead of his British 


competitor. Their respective fields have now 
produced approximately the same amount of 
oil and have lasted about the same length of 
time. Fortunately for these pioneer companies 
they both had ample production available in 
other Mexican fields. But in the past few 
years seven or eight other companies obtained 
leases in the Tepetate field and not all of these 
have as much production available elsewhere. 
With the price of crude oil materially advanced, 
some of them may have difficulty in meeting 
their contracts. This raises a serious question 
of the future of America’s oil supply. 

It is on the sudden exhaustion of these big 
wells that the story of to-day in oil hinges. 
To this can be traced the fact that only a few 
small bids were received when the United 
States Shipping Board called for offers in 
February to fill its requirements for fuel oil for 
a year. When the Board asked again in 
March for only a six months’ supply it had 
no better results. And when the United States 
Navy called for bids on 5 million barrels later 
in March, it received offers of only 660,000 
barrels at prices three to four times what it 
paid last year. Companies which supplied 
the Government with fuel oil at prices much be- 
low the market last year—in fact at prices 
which did not cover the cost of production and 
transportation—are not willing to tie them- 
selves up again under uncertain conditions. 

One asks why there is so much concern over 
the exhaustion of two Mexican fields when 
there are three other light oil fields already 
developed in that rich oil country and not pro- 
ducing to anywhere near their potential capac- 
ities, and two heavy oil fields besides; and 
when the United States, last year, produced 
within its own borders as much oil as it con- 
sumed. What relation, therefore, can there 
be between the entrance of salt water into del 
Llano No. 4 and Casiano No. 7, in Mexico, 
and the man who runs a Ford in New England 
or in Oregon; or the farmer who gets his large 
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to produce for eight or nine 
years more. Watching the 
records of these great wells 


KEY: MAP 


SHOWING year after year, they had 
@ PRODUGIMG POOLS & PIPE formed the mental habit of 
PRODUCING POOLS believing that in Mexico 


PIPE LINES was an unlimited supply of 
oil; that any year when a 
new field was not discovered 
in the United States enough 
4] oil could always be drawn 
from Mexico to meet our 
© needs. Then salt water 
came into these large wells. 
- That changed theentire out- 
look of the oil industry in 
the United States. The po- 
= litical situation in Mexico 
was a contributing factor.” 

It is hard, however, to 
appreciate thepractical force 
of the statement of the pro- 
duction expert quoted above 
until one realizes how much 
the United States depends 
upon the production of new 
fields for the oil that it con- 








sumes and how much more 
it must depend upon the 
roura = 8 ptoduction of yet undiscov- 


ered fields for its oil supply 
of the future. 
It has been only since the 














MEXICO’S SPECTACULAR OIL FIELDS 
Location of the present Mexican fields where big gushers flowed for eight or nine 


years and recently, with little warning, went to salt water. 


scale production by use of the tractor; or the 
owner of an office building or an industry who 
thinks he has permanently solved his heat and 
power problem by installing oil burners; or our 
new oil-burning American Merchant Marine; 
or the United States Navy; or the future safety 
of the country? 

This relationship was explained by the 
production head of one of the largest oil 
organizations in the world. It is largely psy- 
chological but nevertheless effective. “For 
nearly ten years oil men in the United States 
had been watching these big Mexican pro- 
ducers. They knew, of course, that some day 
they would give out; but as there had been no 
falling off in their production for eight or nine 
years, they began to think they would continue 


It isin the Cerro Azul 
field, about midway between the Tepetate-Casiano and the Potrero fields where 
the salt water has come in, that the largest producing well in the world is located 





beginning of the present 
century, or less than twenty 
years, that this country’s 
consumption of oil, stimu- 
lated largely by the growing 
appetite of the internal combustion engine for 
gasolene, has doubled and trebled and quadru- 
pled, and in the last two years has been more 
than six times what it wasin 1901. It was nota 
great many years ago that a newsuperintendent, 
being placed in charge of the Bayonne refinery 
of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
was told, if he could find a market for the gaso- 
lene that was filling the company’s tanks, he 
would win the everlasting gratitude of the 
officers. That was at the time when small 
refiners were in the habit of slipping out at 
night and letting the gasolene run out of their 
tanks on to the ground to make room for the 
more valuable kerosene and lubricating oils. 
This Standard Oil superintendent happened to 
know of a man who had perfected a gasolene- 
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THE RACE BETWEEN CONSUMPTION 


AND PRODUCTION 


The price of gasolene bears a direct relation to the narrow margin between the production and consumption of oil in this 


country. 


If we should fail to discover any new fields for a year, our four months’ reserve supply would soon be exhausted 


and we would have to come down to somewhere between a half and a third of the oil products we are using to-day 


burning stove. He got hold of him and soon 
the gasolene stove, with its fear-inspiring burst 
of flame, was on the market. Then came the 
internal combustion engine and the automo- 
bile. There was no longer any need to stimu- 
late the demand for gasolene. Never since 
has it been a drug on the market. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company at once began the manufac- 
ture of the present day kerosene-burning stove, 
and carried on a campaign of education to divert 
this new demand from gasolene to kerosene. 
Such spectacular changes as this have taken 
place in the demand for petroleum products in 
the last two decades. They have all resulted 
in increasing the demand. From 70 million 
barrels of oil in 1901 it has grown to 421 million 
barrels the last year of the war and 4333 mil- 
lion barrels in 1919. There is no longer any 
need to stimulate the demand for any product. 





The problem now is to keep up with the de- 
mand. 

Fuel oil has been the latest product to 
come into great demand. American railroads 
are now consuming about 50 million barrels 
a year. Steamship companies, led into a 
feeling of security as to the future supply by 
the long life of these Mexican wells, have 
been converting their boats into oil-burners. 
The new American Merchant Marine is largely 
oil-burning. The United States Navy is being 
so equipped, following the lead of the British. 
For lubricating oils, which keep the wheels of 
the world running smoothly, there is a con- 
stantly growing demand; and no available 
substitute is known for this most important 
petroleum product. 

Having thus committed our railroads and 
steamships and even our vital navy to depend- 
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ence upon oil, what about the future of an inde- 
pendent American supply of oil to keep them 
going? So far, the oil prospector has dis- 
covered new fields in this country whenever 
they have been needed. There is no reason 
to doubt but that new fields will be discovered 
for some time to come but how long they will 
continue to supply our needs no one can tell. 
The United States Geological Survey is the 
authority best qualified to make a guess on this 
point. Its geologists estimate that there is 
63 billion barrels of oil yet underground in the 
United States. To the end of 1919 we had 
taken out approximately 5 billion barrels, or 
more than 4o per cent. of our supply. At the 
rate we are now consuming oil the estimated 
reserve will last less than eighteen years; but 
at the rate of consumption we are headed for it 
will be gone much sooner. And should there be 
failure for a year or two to bring in any import- 
ant new production the situation would be- 
come critical at once. 


THE LURE OF NEW FIELDS 


HIS is the point which oil men realize, 

but which the general public does not. 
Since the Guffey & Galey gusher came in on 
Spindletop in the “salt dome” section of the 
Gulf Coast of Texas, in 1901, and there fol- 
lowed the wild rush to Beaumont which re- 
sulted in the tapping of this 50 million barrel 
pool through hundreds of wells within an area 
of 200 to 250 acres, conditions in the oil industry 
have changed greatly. The lure of the oil 
fields still remains as it was when Pitpole, 
Pennsylvania, rose to be one of the largest cities 
in that state, on ground that now affords a poor 
living to a few farmers, but no longer does the 
discovery of a new field cause adepression in the 
industry. It is on the production of new fields 
that we are living to-day. A brief review of 
the more important discoveries since 1901 
shows how true this is. 

By 1903 Spindletop began to decline rapidly 
—its production is now down to about 1,000 
barrels a day. Coincident with its decline 
there was active development of the Sour Lake 
field, discovered in 1902. During 1903 the 
Batson Prairie and Saratoga fields were also 
discovered in the Gulf Coast section. Then 
followed two years, marked by declining prices, 
in which no large fields were brought in. But 


by 1906 the total production of the country 
began to fall off and prices started upward. 
In that year Glenn Pool in Oklahoma, the 








Caddo field in Louisiana, and the Illinois 
fields were opened up. Oklahoma began to 
occupy the important place it has since held 
in the oil world. Then followed five years of 
stationary or declining prices during which 
the Bartlesville field in Oklahoma, Humble 
field on the Gulf Coast, and Electra field in 
North Texas were the only important discov- 
eries. In 1912 the price of Pennsylvania crude 
—then the basis for all oil prices—rose from 
$1.35 a barrel to $2.00. In that year the 
Salt Creek field of Wyoming became promin- 
ent, and the famous Cushing pool in Oklahoma 
was discovered. This Cushing pool, with its 
extensions, was the big sensation in the oil in- 
dustry for the next few years. In December, 
1913, the first deep sand well was brought in. 
This opened up vast siew possibilities for this 
field, and it proved to be the greatest high grade 
oil field in the country. 

The record of this one field shows how we are 
now living on the flush production of our new 
wells and indicates how dependent we are 
on the constant discovery of new fields. With 
the exception of temporary declines in 1914, 
1915, and 1916, the movement of oil prices has 
been upward since its discovery. In 1912 and 
1913 the total production of the Cushing field, in 
round numbers, was 7 million barrels. In1914it 
was 44 million; in 1915 it was 71 million; in 
1916 it was only 4} million; in 1917, 24 million; 
1918, 17 million; and 1919, 13% million. 

Oklahoma and Kansas reported a falling off 
of 33 million barrels, or 22 per cent., in their 
production last year, according to United 
States Geological Survey preliminary figures. 
That means that if Central and North Texas 
had not come forward to occupy the centre 
of the oil stage and have the spot-light of 
publicity thrown on them, there would have 
been a decrease in this country’s production 
last year instead of an increase which just cov- 
ered our year’s consumption. 

The Ranger field, about which so much has 
been read in stock promoters’ literature and 
elsewhere, and the Stephens County pools 
were discovered in the latter part of 1917. 
The Desdemona pool was opened up about a 
year later, and the Burkburnett field, which 
had been discovered in 1912, did not become 
an important factor until about the same time. 
Production from this part of Texas jumped 7 
million barrels in 1918, and 50 million barrels 
more in 1919, thus more than making up for the 
falling off in Oklahoma. But it is now going 
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WHERE OUR OIL CAME FROM LAST YEAR 


This map shows the location of the oil producing areas of the United States as given in the “World Atlas of Commercial 
Geology” of the United States Geological Survey, and the amount of production of the principal fields according to the 
United States Geological Survey preliminary figures for 1919. The Kansas-Oklahoma output dropped from 4o per cent. 
of the total for the country in 1918 to 30 per cent. in 1919. Central and North Texas production jumped from 5 per cent. 





in 1918 to 18 per cent. last year. 


down fast. From the high record of 260,000 
barrels a day last August its production is down 
to 164,000 barrels a day at this writing. 

Early last summer the Homer field in north- 
ern Louisiana became the most interesting site 
on the United States oil map. It looked as 
though gushers of the Mexican type might be 
found there. But already salt water has 
made its appearance in the deep sand and the 
wells can no longer be allowed to flow freely. 
But by applying back pressure, or choking 
them, in most cases, the water has been kept 
out. This condition is probably due to the 
fact that the layer of oil is comparatively 
thin and when pressure from above is removed 
the water comes up with the oil. The extent 
of the oil area, of course, will determine the 
amount of production of the field. At present 
it is at the rate of about 121,000 barrels a day. 

In Kentucky, the Big Sinking field, discov- 
ered in 1918, was a good producer last year; 
but Kentucky’s total production is now down to 
25,000 barrels a day and is falling off rapidly. 


But the output from this latter field is already falling off 


All this shows how dependent we are on 
the discovery of new fields. There is only a 
four months’ supply of oil in storage in this 
country. The fact is that if no new fields 
were discovered, or important extensions to 
existing fields opened up, within a year we 
would be using up this supply and after that 
we would have less than half as much oil as we 
are now producing and using to-day. If 
California oil, which is largely of a heavy grade 
and principally used for fuel, were eliminated, 
the falling off would be to less than half, 
probably to one third of our present produc- 
tion. This is a situation that our six million of 
automobile drivers do not yet appreciate. 
Large burners of fuel oil, who have seen the 
price jump from less than 4 cents a gallon last 
year to 10 cents this, are beginning to appreci- 
ate it. More and more of them are agreeing 


with the officials of one large industry which 
uses two million barrels of oil in other ways, 
that “it is too precious to burn.” 

But the situation is not as bad as the reader 
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might assume from all this. High prices 
for oil have always led to the discovery of new 
fields, and Pennsylvania crude oil is now above 
$6 a barrel and Mid Continent crude $3.50. 
And the oil prospector—the “wildcatter,”’ 
to whom is due the credit for this country’s 
present production of nearly 70 per cent. of 
the oil of the world, which fact permits us to 
enjoy the full fruits of this age of petroleum— 
these last of our pioneers, these hardy adven- 
turers, are more actively searching for oil to- 
day than they have ever been. Last year 
approximately 29,000 wells were drilled in the 
United States. In 1918, 25,500 were drilled. 
In January this year about 7,700 wells were 
going down as compared with 5,000 in Janu- 
ary, 1919. There is food for thought in these 
figures for the purchaser of oil stocks, for the 
percentage of dry holes grows with increased 
activity in drilling. 

It cost between $10,000 per well in Penn- 
sylvania, where the oil is near the surface, and 
$100,000 per well in California, where soft 
sands have to be contended with, to drill these 
29,000 wells last year. The total cost was 
somewhere around $600,000,000. Is it not 
pitiful that such a sum has to be spent to in- 
crease our oil production by only 22,000,000 
barrels? That sum was as much as all the oil 
produced in the country in 1913, 1914, and 
1915 sold for, a total of nearly 800,000,000 
barrels. It would take an average production 
of 7,390 barrels spread evenly over all of these 
29,000 wells to make them “pay out” at Feb- 
ruary oil prices without taking any account 
of “lifting” expenses, taxes, etc. And when 
one realizes that 235,000 producing wells gave 
an average of only 1,690 barrels of oil last year, 
and that most of them produced much less 
than that average, and furthermore that 
there were 6,000 dry holes and 2,000 gas wells 
among the 20,000 drilled last year, some idea 
of the long chances that are taken in drilling 
for oil can be obtained. 

But there is hope for our future supply in 
the unfailing optimism of the prospectors. 
As long as men continue to dream that oil is 
to be found in the northwest corner of the old 
farm, they are going back, when they have 
money enough, and look for it. And as long 
as scum appears on the creeks and marshes, 
business men of our small towns will join 
together and drill wells in places where ex- 
perienced oil companies would not think of 
risking theif money. As long as this goes on, 


and as long as the “wildcatter” continues to 
drill in more likely places, new fields will con- 
tinue to be discovered in this country, until 
all our oil resources have been tapped. The 
oil land leasing bill, which was passed by Con- 
gress in February, now permits drilling on 
some six and a half million acres in the West 
and in Louisiana, which President Taft with- 
drew from disposition in 1909, pending the 
passage of sucha law. This should result in an 
early increase in production from the Salt 
Creek field in Wyoming, from California, and 
opens up vast acreage to the oil prospector in 
eight states. The Government is to get a 
royalty on all the oil produced, which it can 
take either in oil or its cash equivalent. 


EXPLORATION OF FOREIGN FIELDS 


HUS the immediate future might seem 

fairly well provided for. But leading oil 
interests look beyond the immediate future, 
and they now realize that the “wildcatter” 
cannot be expected to provide for that. Each 
new field discovered in this country reduces 
by that much the possibilities of discovering 
more. President Teagle of the Standard Oil 
Company sees a possible demand for 650 mil- 
lion barrels of crude oil in this country in 1925, 
or approximately 220 million barrels more 
than we produced and imported in 1919. To 
be sure of having this, our prospectors for 
oil must now explore foreign fields. They 
have already started to write this new chapter 
in the American oil industry. But that is 
another story. It is the story of adventur- 
ous men, but men backed by great organiza- 
tions which can sink millions of dollars in the 
clearing of jungles, the building of railroads 
and pipe lines, and the purchase of tankers 
to transport the “precious” product when 
they get it. It is a story of international 
competition and of international politics and 
diplomacy. 

Mr. Edward L. Doheny, the great oil 
pioneer, in a letter to the Fuel Oil Admin- 
istrator in Washington during the war, said: 
“To rely upon the uncertainty of the dis- 
covery of new fields in the United States would 
be to invite disaster to our arms in the great 
impending struggle.” And he to-day holds 
the same view in regard to the great impending 
struggle for commercial supremacy. It is this 
struggle and the problem which faces adven- 
turous men in the future that I shall discuss 
next month. 
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4 FTER the fall of the empire the 

A Russian territory lying south of the 

a} Caucasus Mountains, between the 

‘, Black and Caspian Seas, declared 

~ itself independent under the name 

of the Trans-Caucasian Federation. It was so 
recognized by the Brest-Litovsk Treaty. Later, 
when Denikin began to rise to power and march 
toward Moscow, the Federation split into the 
three small republics of Georgia, Azarbaijan, 
and Armenia, due to the refusal of the Ar- 
menian provinces to make common cause with 
thé others in war against Denikin. Of these 
Georgia and Armenia are white and Christian; 
Azarbaijan is Tartar and Moslem. Armenia, 
outside of the provinces of Kars and Erivan 
which now form the republic of that name, 
has no political identity. This republic 
has maintained a delegation at the Peace Con- 
ference, which asks that these two provinces 
of old Russian Armenia be joined to the six 
Turkish vilayets of Van, Bitlis, Erzerum, 
Diarbekir, Kharput, and Sivas, and the rich 
sanjak of Cilicia, and placed under a mandate 
to some disinterested power for such period as 
would permit the Armenians scattered over the 
world to return to their ancient fatherland, and 
the convening of a constituent assembly which 
might determine the eventual form of their 
government. This is the region to which most 
people refer when they speak of Armenia. 
Roughly described, it is the country lying north 
of Syria and Mesopotamia between about 36 and 
45 degrees east longitude. Its western frontier 
extends from the Mediterranean near Mersina 
to the Black Sea just east of Samsun, for some 
distance following the ridge of the Taurus 
Mountains. The Black Sea forms its northern 
boundary from near Samsun to the east, past 


Trebizond, to south of Batum, and from there 
the line runs generally south of east bordering 
Georgia to near the 45th meridian, whence it 
runs approximately south along Azarbaijan 
to Mesopotamia. This is the country the 
Armenians much desire. It is far from being 
the country they actually have, their real 
holding being only the two former Russian 
provinces of Kars and Erivan. 

During the early summer of 1919 many 
alarming rumors were cabled to Paris from the 
Trans-Caucasus foretelling massacres of Ar- 
menians. Besides its normal population there 
were in the Republic of Armenia nearly three 
hundred thousand refugees from Turkish 
Armenia, people who had fled from that 
region to Russian territory when Turkey 
entered the war in the late autumn of 1914, 
and victims of the deportations of 1915. The 
cablegrams became especially insistent as to 
danger when the British Government which had 
occupied the Trans-Caucasts since the Armis- 
tice began preparations for the withdrawal of 
the British division which had been stationed 
there, on the ground of need for the troops in 
other parts of the empire, and the necessity for 
early demobilization. 

The new fashionable word “mandatory” 
began to be frequently used, and a “mandate” 
to the United States for Armenia was generally 
urged in connection with the undoubted need of 
protection for the Armenians. Reliable in- 


formation of conditions in that region from 
witnesses recently on the ground was difficult 
to obtain. There were experts who, had not 
been nearer to Armenia than the Congressional 
Library, and yet others who had approached 
as near as France but almost no one who had 
recently visited the Near East. This was as 
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true of Armenians as of others in Paris. In 
conversation with the chief of the National 
Armenian Delegation to the Peace Conference, 
a venerable, distinguished old gentleman, 
Boghos Nubar, | said to him: “ What you say 
interests me greatly. How recently have you 
been in Armenia?” To which he replied: 
“Never.” His family had been domiciled in 
Egyptfor more than a century, his father having 
been the eminent Nubar Pasha who, as a mem- 
ber of the Egyptian cabinet, was assassinated 
some years ago. With the signing of the 
Treaty of Peace on june 28, 1919, most 
people thought that the League of Nations would 
speedily come into being, with its attendant 
obligations on the several members, and the 
name of America and Armenia were coupled 
in connection with a possible mandate to be 
taken for the latter people. My name was 
suggested to the President as that of a suitable 
officer who might with assistants of his own 
choosing be sent to the Near East to make a 
study of conditions there with a view to sub- 
mitting a report which might enable our people 
to know what would be involved in assuming 
responsibilities in that region, particularly in 
the case of Armenia. 

The President approved the recommendation 
and directed that the mission be sent. Our 
instructions were to “proceed without delay on 
a government vessel to Constantinople, Batum, 
and such other places in Armenia, Russian 
Trans-Caucasia, and Syria, as will enable you to 
carry out instructions already discussed with 
you. It is desired that you investigate and 
report on political, military, geographical, 
administrative, economic, and other considera- 
tions involved in possible American interests 
and responsibilities in that region.””’ Through 
the codperation of General Pershing I was 
enabled to associate with me a number of the 
best officers of our American Expeditionary 
Forces still in France, and | obtained the 
services of several gentlemen, not in the army, 
eminently fitted to make certain of the studies 
contemplated. 

We organized with a limited amount of 
clerical help, were loaned some motor cars by 
the Army, many books and manuscript reports 
by the American Mission to Negotiate Peace, 
a few sawed-off shotguns by the Ordnance 
Department, a couple of photographers by the 
Signal Corps, and hours of advice by peace 
delegations from all over the region which we 
planned to visit. France contributed a cook 








who was alleged to have been chef for Marshal 
Petain but who turned out to be a chateau cook 
highly skilled in indoor cuisine but unequal to 
turning out bacon and fried onions in quan- 
tities demanded by a hungry mission traveling 
in the open through the highlands of Asiatic 
Turkey. We were given a ship by the sister 
service of which it is said: “The Navy took 
"em over, and the Navy brought ’em back.” 
The Martha Washington, a naval transport 
once an Austro-Hungarian emigrant ship, 
was assigned us and we sailed from Brest on 
August 24th. Summer seas were enjoyed all 
the way to Constantinople. We had a brief 
glimpse of the Rock when we stopped at 
Gibraltar for some charts of the AAgean, but 
made no other stops until we anchored at the 
mouth of the Golden Horn just off Seraglio 
Point on the evening of September 2nd. On our 
last day out of Constantinople everyone was 
keen to see the Dardanelles and our arrival was 
timed so that we entered the straits at early 
dawn. They are quite narrow and we were well 
able to see the wrecks that strewed the shore; the 
old dugouts and trenches with here and there a 
little cemetery crowning the steep slopes that 
lead up from the water. There was little 
conversation and nothing of levity or lightness, 
for we all felt that we were passing the scene 
of a struggle by men of our own race worthy 
of the best days of the old Greek heroes. 
What a pity that an enterprise so Napoleonic 
in its conception, which would probably have 
averted the Russian collapse and its attendant 
horrors, and which by keeping Russia in the 
war would have ended the war a year or more 
sooner, was abandoned when success was so 
near. We know now that it was very near, 
that the capture of Constantinople was bound 
to have followed, that the Bosporus would 
have been opened, arms and munitions could 
have gone into Russia and her products could 
have come out. 


I] 


O GROUP of investigators ever attacked 

a task with more industry. We lit- 
erally dreamed Armenia and massacres. Much 
of the literature was of the class that in 
another cause might have been classed as 
propaganda, but the witnesses were un- 
impeachable in the case of poor Armenia, 
as we were soon to learn on the ground. One 
member of the mission told of an Armenian he 
had met in Paris who, when asked if the stories 








we had heard of the Armenian massacres were 
really as bad as represented, replied: “Yes, 
quite as bad! Why, | have been massacred 
twice myself.’ 

Four days in Constantinople were spent in 
the customary official calls, in evading report- 
ers, and receiving visits from the heads of the 
various Christian faiths in that city. The 
venerable Armenian Patriarch of Constantin- 
ople, who though subordinate in matters of 
faith to the Catholikos at Echmiadzin 
appears from the accident of location in 
Constantinople to be the political head of the 
Armenian people, came accompanied by the 
head of the Armenian catholics and the chief 
of the protestants of that race. Since the 
Armistice there has been a joint occupation of 
Constantinople by French and British troops, 
and foreign traffic policemen direct traffic on 
every principal corner. General Franchet 
d’Esperey is the Allied Commander-in-Chief 
in the region, but his authority appears to be 
confined to the European side of the Bosporus. 
General Sir George Milne, a canny Scot, 
commands for the British. These gentlemen 
with a keen sense of political effect have 
chosen their official residences wisely. The 
French general lives in a charming villa by the 
side of the Bosporus which was the home of 
Enver Bey, the late Turkish Minister of War, 
and one of the three who composed the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress which ordered the 
Armenian massacres and deportations in 1915. 
General Milne lives in Therapia in a mansion 
which before the Armistice was occupied by 
the agent of the Krupps. Four high com- 
missioners representing Britain, France, Italy, 
and the United States exercise powers in 
Constantinople. Warships of all four powers 
ride at anchor in the beautiful harbor. The 
Sultan has abandoned his favorite palace on 
the water front because of the impudence of a 
small Greek destroyer which for some weeks 
has persisted in anchoring in his front yard, as 
it were. Intrigue seems to be rife in this 
ancient battleground of skilled diplomacy, and 
with four high commissioners, besides a full 
quota of ambassadors and ministers, the 
peculiar talents of the Turk seem to be finding 
employment. 

Our mission included two American officers 
of Armenian birth, one of them a graduate of 
West Point though a native of Asia Minor, 
and the other a civil engineer and graduate of 
the University of Vermont. To balance these 
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two interested parties and to afford a mutual 
check on translations and interpretations, we 
were fortunate enough to secure for our inland 
journey Professor Hussein Bey, a Moslem Turk 
of the Department of History in Robert Col- 


lege. All three of these gentlemen were high 
types, without intemperance of view, and 
anxious that our mission should have every 
opportunity to ascertain the truth in the 
matters under investigation. 

The principal sources of information for 
certain of the subjects to be studied, such as 
government, finance, trade, and commerce, 
were in Constantinople and Tiflis. I there- 
fore divided the party, leaving on the Martha 
Washington at Constantinople those members 
detailed to make reports on those subjects, 
with instructions to remain there for the 
securing of all available data, and then to 
proceed to the Black Sea and go to Tiflis, 
Baku, and Erivan, the capitals respectively of 
Georgia, Azarbaijan, and Armenia. With the 
remainder of the mission numbering about 
thirty persons I arranged to travel via the 
Bagdad Railway to within a few miles of its 
terminus and then go by motor car through 
Turkish Armenia, emerging between Erzerum 
and Kars, into Russian Armenia. The ar- 
rangements for the train were made through 
the British military headquarters, because they 
controlled the traffic over the railway, though 
between the two termini controlled by them 
there are stretches of French and Italian 
management. 

The official arrangements which we had to 
make for our journey through the interior of 
Asiatic Turkey are significant of the state of 
affairs existing in the Empire. With a high 
commissioner and a consul general on the 
ground, and never having been at war with 
Turkey, our Government still transacts dip- 
lomatic business through the Swedish Minister 
at Constantinople to whom American interests 
were entrusted on the departure of our last 
Ambassador, Mr. Elkus. We contemplated a 
journey seldom if ever made by European or 
American officers, and which the British 
Commander-in-Chief considered somewhat 
hazardous. And with the combination of 
doing business through a foreign official with a 
government on which our country was evi- 
dently not on entirely friendly terms, our 
request for official courtesy and protection 
while on the journey must have been rather 
spent in its effect if it ever really reached the 
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Turkish cabinet. We were advised not to 
recognize the Turkish Government to the 
extent of calling on the Grand Vizir, but to 
leave a card with the Swedish Minister instead. 
On the other hand the Turkish Government 
evidently desired a contrary impression to be 
given, for the item appeared in Turkish 
papers that the Grand Vizir and the head of 
our mission had exchanged official calls. Asa 
matter of fact, at the time of our visit the 
Turkish Government exercised no authority 
in the region we were to visit. Every official 
in the interior was a member of the Nationalist 
movement which was at the time holding a 
congress in one of the cities we hoped to visit, 
and had cut off all telegraphic communication 
between Asia Minor and Constantinople. 
Turkish military and civil officials were alike 
reporting to and taking orders from Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha, the chief of the Nationalist 
Party. At the time we preferred our applica- 
tions for official courtesy through the Swedish 
Minister, we also took the precaution to makea 
similar request to representatives of the 
Nationalist Party in Constantinople and were 
assured that our mission would be welcomed 
and afforded every opportunity for inquiry. 
No doubt the fact of our coming reached every 
Nationalist official along our intended route as 
a copy of our itinerary was asked for and 
furnished. 


Ill 


UR journey by the Bagdad Railway, 

properly called the Anatolia Railway, 
was over what under happier circumstances 
than during a military occupation might be one 
of the great scenic routes of the world. Its 
historic interest is that of the world’s oldest 
highway. European Aryans traveled it from 
West to East so long ago that the trace is lost 
except that students account for their presence 
in Asia in that way. Alexander marched over 
it on his way to the conquest of the East and to 
his death. Independent powers, Phrygian, 
Hittite, Lydian, arose in this region, occupied 
the stage for centuries and disappeared almost 
before the dawn of recorded history. The 
Greeks bordered it with colonies and practised 
peaceful penetration on the interior plateau 
before Rome was known outside of Italy. 
Persians held it weakly, the Romans in 
strength. Seljukian Turks, and the Osmanli 
lingered here on their way to the conquest of 
the Dardanelles and the Europe beyond. 








Ghengis Khan made his way well to the west in 
Asia Minor, as did his grandson, Timour the 
Lame, two generations later, each through 
some influence still unexplained halting before 
reaching the western seas and turning back into 
Asia from which they had led their Tartar 


hordes. Within our own time the Germans 
built this Anatolia Railway, guarded its opera- 
tion and prepared to exploit the great interior 
plateau. 

With this historic background an American 
mission feels a little overshadowed asit embarks 
at the German built station of Haidar Pasha 
across the Bosporus from Constantinople. 
A very motley crowd travels by the Anatolia 
Railway in these days. Turks varying from 
the cultured higher classes born of a natural 
selection of mothers from the most attractive 
women of the Near East, to beggars so ragged 
and dirty that they would be picturesque 
nowhere except in the Orient; Greeks, Armen- 
ians, Arabs in their characteristic robes and 
head-dresses; Jews from Palestine and America; 
here and there the horizon-blue of a French 
officer; British soldiers in kilts; an occasional 
American Red Cross or Relief person; a few 
American bluejackets ; French black Senegalese; 
women in veils and without them; a mass of 
color worthy of a mid-Victorian crazy-quilt; 
and a general riot of smells. 

Of all the eagles that a few years ago orna- 
mented the standards of empires, the American 
bird is about the only one now doing business 
as a national emblem; but the outside of the 
coaches on the Anatolia Railway still flaunts 
the crowned eagle of Prussia. On the inside of 
my room “nicht in den Wagon zu spucken” 
forbade me to do that which no gentleman may 
do; while at the window my safety was guarded 
by “nicht binauslebnen.” Germans still com- 
prise “the overhead” in the Anatolia Railway 
administration 

For many hours after leaving the Scutari and 
Haidar Pasha stations the train made its way 
slowly through rough country bordering the 
many inlets of the Sea of Marmora. The 
country was neither attractive nor productive 
though the sea on one side added some vari- 
ety to the otherwise monotonous scenery. 
Through a long summer day we averaged ten 
miles an hour. At the excellent harbor of 
Ismid we saw lying at anchor the German 
battleship Goeben which was “‘sold”’ to Turkey 
early in the war. It still flew the star and 
crescent but beside it was anchored a pugna- 











cious looking little British destroyer. Since 
the sinking of the German fleet at Scapa Flow 
the Allies are taking no chances on possible 
imitators in the Turkish navy. At Ismid a 
delegation of perhaps three hundred Armenians 
came to the train to pay their respects to the 
American Mission. They were headed by the 
Armenian Gregorian Patriarch and by the 
Roman Catholic dignitary of corresponding 
rank, for in Turkey, Protestant, Catholic, 
and Gregorian Armenians seem to unite in 
patriotism and love of country; centuries of 
persecution has brought cohesion to the race. 
They told the story of the deportations of 1915, 
showing that only a small percentage of those 
that went away in those dreadful days ever 
returned, and that as a rule their property 
is now in the hands of those who sent them 
away. The interpreter for the black-bearded 
priests was a young Armenian woman who had 
gone to school in a New England seminary, 
and now wears the badge of the American 
Committee for Relief in the Near East. They 
brought both fruit and flowers as offerings to 
the Americans, and were the first of similar 
delegations that came at every important 
town passed by our train. 

Our second day in Asia found us on the high 
central plateau, in ancient Phrygia and 
Galatia, with Bythnia and Pontus on the 
north; Cappadocia ahead to the east, Pam- 
phylia and Cilicia to the southeast. Such 
names as Antioch, Philadelphia, Laodicea, were 
not far from our route, with Konia (ancient 
Iconium), to be reached in the evening, and 
Smyrna and Sardis to the west of us. The 
train followed throughout the day a valley 
between two mountain ranges from ten to 
twenty miles apart, a land of wheat-producing 
black soil, only scratched agriculturally by 
primitive methods which have changed little 
in this land since the time when Paul was 
stoned out of Konia. The country is scarred 
by irrigation ditches, and once or twice 
we saw modern farm machinery with the 
marks of “ Made in Germany,” but lying now 
rusting by the roadside, while Turkish women 
are digging in adjacent fields with wooden tools. 
Many times during the day we saw primitive 
methods of threshing wheat. The unthreshed 
straw is strewn on a clean flat piece of ground 
while a team of oxen or diminutive donkeys is 
driven round and round over it, pulling a flat 
wooden drag on the lower side of which teeth 
of flint are inserted and held by friction. 
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Generally the driver added his weight by 
standing on the rude drag. The wheat is 
finally scaled out in this way: A wooden 
fork shakes out the grains with a great deal of 
chaff and broken straw still adhering. This is 
then fanned out by throwing it in the air and 
allowing the wind to carry out the dirt and 


leave the clean wheat. Sometimes an area of 
several acres of flat clean ground would be in 
use for threshing and a dozen little teams 
would be working simultaneously. Bronzed 
old Turkish peasants standing around with an 
air of contemplative authority watched the 
women work. Picturesque groups of small 
boys, always ragged, always dirty, their 
clothing patched and padded as though in- 
tended for winter instead of for use under the 
fierce sun of Asia gathered around and stared 
at the Americans. The women quite generally 
retain the veil which has been discarded by 
their emancipated sisters of Constantinople. 
Near every threshing ground was a little tree- 
less village of flat-roofed houses built of mud 
and wattles. From the nature of the materials 
used they are generally of a single story. 
Always there is a mosque in the village with a 
minaret towering over the poverty below, with 
its tiny balcony at the height where the up- 
ward slope of the cone begins, from which the 
muezzin intones the calls to daily prayers. 
Here and there along country roads one sees 
the vehicles of the region, the araba, a springless 
light wagon, sometimes drawn by horses or 
donkeys and sometimes by oxen. Often a 
Turk who appears very large comes into view 
riding a very small donkey. Herds of cattle, 
numbering in the aggregate for the day many 
thousands; and occasional bands of horses were 
in evidence all through the valley. Villages 
were quite frequent, dotting the plain without 
apparent logic in their location—perhaps 
determined ages ago by the chance halt of a 
nomad band at night. Sometimes an old 
cemetery is the only evidence remaining to 
mark the site of an ancient village. 

In the late afternoon we began climbing 
to the summit of the Taurus range, a few miles 
north of the Cilician Gates—the pass in the 
mountains through which for forty centuries 
every invader in either direction, Persian, 
Greek, Roman, Crusader, and Turk, has 
passed. At the summit a stream begins which 
becomes a river by the time it emerges and 
crosses the Cilician Plain. Down its gorge 


runs both the railroad and a road which was 
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once a caravan route, but which soon turns off 
to the Cilician Gates while the railway follows 
the stream and tunnels its way through the 
masses of rock. In-.reaching the level of the 
plain the train passes through some seventy 
tunnels completed by German engineers during 
the war, and wild scenery that rivals the Royal 
Gorge between Denver and Salt Lake City. 


IV 


E STOPPED for two days at Adana, the 

scene of the great massacres of 1909, 
when more than 20,000 Armenians were mur- 
dered, and where again in 1915 many thousands 
were deported and many slain. Adana is 160 
feet above the sea and we had been at 7000 feet 
a few hours earlier so that the heat appeared to 
be torrid. Adana is the principal city of 
Cilicia, a vast alluvial plain, one of the most 
fertile regions in the world. Its heat in the dry 
season is terrific. The soil is as fine and im- 
palpable as flour and a dog trotting down the 
street raises enough dust to hide a motor car. 
What a motor car does to a pedestrian can be 
guessed. 

Near the station a group of peasants were 
making roof tiles in the same manner in which 
they were made thousands of years ago. The 
houses have flat roofs, and people sleep on 
them at night as they did in Biblical times. 
This gives cool air for sleep, and the use of a 
torrid sun on the bedding during the day to 
drive off vermin. The market and bazaar 
street of Adana is typical of life in the East. 
Every sight, sound, and smell seems repre- 
sented there. The streets are crooked and 
vary from fifteen to thirty feet in width. The 
shops on either side open broadly to the street, 
and the wares are displayed under conditions 
that would make an Occidental sanitarian faint. 
This Cilician Plain produces vegetables in great 
profusion, and tomatoes, onions, peppers, 
peas, giant eggplants, beans, apples, pears, 
grapes, figs, and apricots are all displayed at 
the level of the street. Here and there a water 
peddler driving a small donkey, which carries a 
little rack with three earthen jars of water on 
each side, disputes the right of way with the 
driver of another donkey packing a load of 
brush or straw which touches the ground on 
either side and nearly hides it. Down the 
street comes a dilapidated victoria of the early 
“nineties” with a small team whipped by a wild- 
looking Turk. Pedestrians scurry out of 
the way and dodge in front of a “‘tin lizzie’ 





British Sikhs stalk 
down street stiffly saluting the foreign officers. 
An Armenian of the French Oriental Legion 


driven by a missionary. 


strolls along with a superior air. A small boy 
peddling lemonade made of limes and carried 
on his back in a very dirty jar with a long 
spout curving over his shoulder tries to sell the 
Americans a drink. His glasses are carried ina 
small rack worn around his waist and are 
not cleaned between drinks, nor much at any 
other time. His transactions are not usually 
for cash. At an open shop he delivers a drink, 


takes a piece of chalk from behind his ear, 


steps inside and on the wall beside eight other 
tallies makes a mark indicating a sale, and 
passes on. When he is out of sight the Ar- 
menian to whom he sold the drink, with a 
melancholy smile at the observing American, 
steps to the wall, moistens his thumb at his 
lips, and carefully erases the last tally-mark. 

Veiled women pick over fruit and vegetables 
and haggle over prices with the venders. 
Here and there a small child lies on the stone 
sidewalk asleep, face downward in the sun 
and flies and filth. Once in a while a blind 
Armenian shuffles by led by a child. Turks 
in pairs sit cross-legged in the shade and 
appear to discuss important matters. Others 
with the contemplative air of the mystic East 
sit and think, or sometimes merely sit. In a 
little side street the artisans work. At a tiny 
forge with a small bellows which he can manipu- 
late while sitting, a smith is making horse-shoe 
nails one at a time at the rate of perhaps two 
dozen a day, while across the room from him 
also sitting, a partner cold-hammers out a 
solid shoe for a little donkey which stands 
shoeless in the corner. In the next shop a 
saddler makes gaudy, bright-colored housings 
for saddles, stirrup leathers, breast straps, and 
Turkish saddle bags. Rug shops and women 
making rugs are very numerous. 

The bazaar street ends on the river bank 
and one sees the source of the city water 
supply. The donkeys stand in the stream 
while the water peddler fills his jars by dipping 
among water-buffalo—the carabao of Philip- 
pine days—swimmers, ducks, and geese. The 
river a stream three hundred yards wide has a 
stone bridge, of which tradition says that it was 
repaired by the Emperor Justinian more than a 
thousand years ago. On examination we found 
it to be true, the bridge had been repaired. 

Institutions of Adana which interest an 
American are the orphanage which cares for 
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more than six hundred Armenian children, a 
Girls’ Refuge, which shelters many Armenian 
girls from ten to eighteen years of age adrift 
since the deportations of 1915, and the Girls’ 
School now used to shelter Armenian rug and 
embroidery makers. In all these institutions 
which are managed 
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Between Adana and Tarsus, the city of Saul, 
the highway is joined by the immemorial 
caravan route through the Cilician Gates. A 
camel caravan proceeding leisurely along the 
road is much frightened by the sight of our 
well-known motor vehicle from Detroit, and 
starts to lumber off at 





under supervision of 
American missiona- 


ian girls with blue 
tattoo marks spotting 
chin, brow, andcheeks, 


of some Syrian Arab 
and have been re- 
leased from the depor- 
tation. They work 
very hard with lemon 
juiceand other recipes 
toremovethese badges 
of slavery, of which 
they are very much 
ashamed. In 1909, 
about the time the 
Young Turks came to 
power, the Governor 
in Cilicia was Djemal 
Bey, afterward the 
Djemal Pasha who as 
Minister of Marine of 


ment figured so promi- 
nently in Constan- 
tinople with Enver 
Pasha and Talaat, and 
afterward commanded 
acorps inSyria. He is 
generally considered 
to have been the most 





AN ARMENIAN: GIRL 


a trot. Every time a 
camel raises his foot 
he lifts enough dust 
on the Tarsus high- 
way completely to 
camouflage the situa-. 
tion, evidently con- 
templated by the Pro- 
phet in Nahum 11-4, 
in which the coming of 
the motorcar is plain- 
ly foretold. The ma- 
chine is halted while a 
small camel-driver ex- 
hausts himself under a 
summer sun by racing 
to the head of his cara- 
van and eventually 
turns the leading cam- 
el into the field. All 
the others follow as 
faithfully asever pack- 
mule seeks the bell- 
mare. 

Tarsus, where Paul 
worked as a sailmaker 
before he became 
Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, is thirty feet 
abovethecity of Saul’s 
time, and is the sixth 
city which has occu- 
pied the site. The 
ruined arch which is 
still called St. Paul’s 








cruel of the three, but 
American testimony 
in Adana is that while 


The Americans have organized orphanages in a number 

of Armenian towns, and thousands of parentless children 

are being cared for under conditions that are better than 
they have ever before known 


Gate was repaired 
more than a thousand 
years ago by Haroun- 


governor there he 
saved many Armenians from the massacres of 


1909, erected the orphanage which now houses 


hundreds of orphans, and built a dike to protect 
the city from the annual river flood, as well as 
other good works. A ‘Turkish estimate of Djemal 
Pasha is that he is the typical Oriental tyrant, 
building, caressing with the one hand, while 
murdering with the other, restless and ener- 
getic and never tiring. | 





_al-Raschid, who used 
fragments from old ruins which even then had 
lost their identity in the mists of time. One sees 
in it.fragments. of white marble which antedate 
our era according to the antiquarians. Julius 
Caesar himself visited -Tarsus and for a time it 
bore the name of: Juliopolis, and here his 
murderers came fleeing from Rome. It was 
the seat of one of the three great universities 
of the pagan. world, from the graduates of 











MAJOR-GENERAL 
HARBORD AND A RE- 
CEPTION COMMITTEE 


At every town on the 
route the local officials 
were anxious to make the 
best impression on the 
Americans 











THE DIFFICUL- 
TIES OF TRAVEL 


Ravaged by war and 

never served by any- 

thing but poor roads 

the country offered 

many difficulties for 

the American autos 
to overcome 














THE SITE OF THE 
TOWN OF VASTAN 


Where, not content 
with killing or driv- 
ing out the inhabi- 
tants, the Turks 
razed every struc- 
ture in the village 
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“LONG LIVE ARTICLE 
9 
12 


The twelfth of Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points refers to 
Turkey and lays down the 
principle that “the other 
nationalities which are 
now under Turkish rule 
should be assured an un- 
doubted security of life 
and an absolutely un- 
molested opportunity of 
autonomous develop- 
ment” 
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Major-General James G. Harbord 











THE RUGGED DISTRICT IN WHICH ARMENIA LIES 





Among these mountains and surrounded by enemies lives the remnant of the oldest Christian 


people. 


which the Roman emperors sought tutors for 
their children. Truly, as Saul proudly said, 
he was a citizén of “no mean city.” Mark 
Antony was met here by the star-eyed Cleo- 
patra who came up the River Cydnus in her 
royal barge, costumed as Aphrodite to delight 
the conquering Roman. At Tarsus occurred 
the quarrel between the crusaders Tancred and 
Baldwin in which the latter shut out of the 
walled city three hundred knights of the 
former and saw them butchered by the Turks 
before his eyes. Crusaders in a common cause 
risked their lives to rescue the Tomb of the 
Saviour, but quarreled for the benefit of the 
common foe. 


V 


HE railroad from Adana to Aleppo 

traverses the Cilician Plain to a pass 
through the Amanus mountains by which more 
than twenty-five hundred years ago the 
Persian Darius marched his troops to attack 
Alexander at the battle of the Issus. It is a 
region rich in the history of many centuries. 





One of their churches, built in 303 has been constantly in use since that time 


Less than a mile in front of where the defile 
opens: into the plain stands a hill several 
hundred feet high crowned by the ruins of a 
medieval fortress built on the site of ruins 
even more ancient. Its history appears to be 
lost, but it has the triple walls and the round 
towers of the French chateau of the middle ages, 
much like Carcassonne and Chinon. No 
doubt some French crusading chief built it to 
dominate the pass and surrounding plain. 
The Amanus are less picturesque than the 
Taurus, but there are many beautiful valleys 
lying between the spurs, with an occasional 
village in the foothills. 

As evening came on we drew into Adee, 
its high citadel standing out in bold relief from 
the Syrian plain. Many of the unfortunates 
who survived the Armenian deportations of 
1915 reached this region. Perhaps 150,000 
survived in Syria and Mesopotamia, of whom 
about half have been returned to their homes, 
the others remaining in refugee camps, Arab 
harems, and nomad villages. One has only to 
read his Bible, Joshua for instance, to know that 
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massacres and deportations have been going on 
in this very region since time began. “And all 
the spoil of these cities, and the cattle, the 
children of Israel took for a prey unto them- 
selves; but every man they smote with the 
edge of the sword, until they had destroyed 
them, neither left they 
anyto breathe.” This 
happened to thirty- 
one kings in Joshua’s 
time, and it has been 
happening in cycles in 
this world-old region 
ever since. 

We left Aleppo in 
the light of the full 
moon and rolled away 
toward the valley of 
the Euphrates. . The 
road lay eastward over 
the northern desert 
of Assyria, the land 
where Abraham once 
tended his flocks and 
herds. An occasional 
drove of camels, herds 
of sheep, round-domed 
Kurdish houses, pic- 
turesque Arabs, Kurds, 
and Turks constitute 
the outstanding fea- 
tures of a far-reaching 
desert plain. At the 
stations, very widely 
separated, the nomads 
appear in rags such as 
are found only here 
and or. the comic-opera 
stage and vaudeville 
of happier lands. In 
the late afternoon we 
arrived at Mardin, a 
city set where the 
Armenian hills meet 
the Mesopotamian 
plain. It is 1,008 miles 
from Constantinople, about the distance the 
Twentieth Century Limited covers from New 
York to Chicago, and it took us five days of 
constant travel. 

With our arrival at Mardin began our real 
contact with the Turkish people. From that 
time until our passage of the international 
boundary between Kars and Erzerum we were 
among them daily. There are reasons why an 
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AN ARMENIAN MOTHER AND CHILD 


Barefoot and in rags the refugees have crossed the snow- 

covered country during the winter, in order to secure 

what little could be given them at the American relief 
stations 


American does not care to accept the hospital- 
ity of lodgings freely offered strangers in all 
Turkish towns, reasons apart from the waste 
of time entailed, and the embarrassment: in 
accepting hospitality from people in many 
cases unable to afford the expense of enter- 
taining a large party. 
We decided therefore 
to camp outside of 
towns, carry our own 
provisions, and sup- 
plement them with 
what could be bought 
in the country. 

For miles across the 
plain we could see 
Mardin, a city on a 
hill, many hundred 
feet above the plain. 
The main line of the 
Bagdad Railway is 
now constructed as far 
as Nisibin, a few miles 
closer to Bagdad than 
Mardin. A few miles 
from the hills, and op- 
posite to Mardin, a 
branch runs to below 
that city. The town 
appears to be directly 
above the little impro- 
vised station, but in 
reality it is nine miles 
by motor car, and by 
horse up a shorter 
mountain trail is an 
hour’s travel: A dele- 
gationof Turks, Amer- 
icans, and Arabs met 
us at the station. It 
seemed very good to 
see an American mis- 
sionary woman in 
Asiatic Turkey. One 
cannot honor too 
highly these devoted 
American women. Some of them, notably 
Miss Fenanga at Mardin and Miss Graffam 
at Sivas, have been many years in the coun- 
try. Both of these ladies had experiences 
during the massacres and deportations such as 
have, perhaps, never come to any other white 
woman. Some of the English women who 
perished at Cawnpore and Delhi in the Great 
Indian Mutiny suffered more no doubt, but 
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Investigating Turkey 





F even their experience was different and ending 
in death, as it did, was less trying in some 
particulars. They had the most harrowing 
experiences that could come to women of our 
race short of actual violence to themselves. 
’ The question of our formal entry into the city 
i at oncecameup. The 
choice was offered of 
motor car, araba 
wagon, or horses. As 
we knew that Arab 
blood prevailed among 
these horses on the 
edge of the desert | 
elected to go up to 
3 the city mounted, in 
: true cavalry style. 
The Turkish school- 
house had been pre- 
pared for our reception 
with tables, curtains, 
and very handsome 
rugs. I sat at a desk 
at the head of the 
room with dignitaries 
on either side ranging 
i down the room. Vari- 
; ous topics of world 
politics, local interest, 
: geography, popula- 
tion, massacres, de- 
portations, Turkish 
future, etc., were dis- 
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cussed. Servants 
brought in tiny cups 
of coffee. It is a very 


frequent feature in 
any call or conference 
in Turkey. This is 
always followed by 








and Trans-Caucasia A7 
fians are said to own the finest Arab horses 
in the world. At that luncheon were seated 
Americans, Turks, Arabs, Syrians, Chaldeans, 
representing Moslem, Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jacobite religions. 
This day at Mardin was typical of all Turk- 
ish cities we visited. 
q We usually endeav- 
ored to arrive in the 
early forenoon, were 
met by the Turkish 
officials and often by 
troops and by repre- 
sentatives of the 
American Mission, if 
there happened to be 
one, at the outskirts of 
the town, and escorted 
to the American com- 
pound. After a few 
minutes there, a visit 
would be made to the 
office of the Vali or 
Mutaserrif (governor 
or lieutenant-govern- 
or), at the Govern- 
ment House. !nevit- 
ably there was aconfer- 
ence with much coffee 
and many cigarettes. 
Generally a luncheon 
was offered and ac- 
cepted, in which repre- 
sentatives of all the 
different peoples of the 
jurisdiction participa- 
ted. Carrying out the 
moral effect desired 
from its presence the 
mission invariably in- 











cigarettes. It is not 


quired as to the Ar- 





good form to decline 
these attentions. We 
were on thesecond cup 


A VICTIM OF THE TURKS 


Practically an entire nation is helpless, its population unable 
to produce its barest necessities and whole districts are filled 
with destitute Armenians so downtrodden and miserable 
that their only possessions are the rags in which they are clad 


menians, interrogating 
their representatives 
present as to the de- 


of coffee at our Mardin 
conference when in 
strolled two Arab sheiks, one the chief of the 
Shamar tribe, the other from Basra below 
Bagdad—two as picturesque scoundrels as 
ever wore the burnoose and flowing robes, 
carried an arsenal, or robbed a caravan. Both 
were black-eyed, black-bearded men in the 
prime of life. Both were “in bad” with the 
British in Mesopotamia, and both talked glibly 
of the “Fourteen Points.’ These two ruf- 











portations and the 
number who had re- 
turned, and whether or not they were receiving 
back their property seized at the time of the de- 
portations. We never failed to inquire as to the 
treatment of our American missionaries and re- 
lief personnel and to assure the Turkish officials 
of the interest of our people at home in these 
Americans, pointing out that Turkey could find 
no better way to make friends in America than by 
courtesy to these men and women of ours in Asia, 
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IX 


* “SUBMARINE AGAINST SUBMARINE 


-T IS ‘not improbable that | have given a 
false impression concerning the relative 
merits of the several methods which were 

‘developed for fighting the submarine. 
Destroyers, patrol boats, subchasers, and 

mystery ships all accomplished great things in 
solving the most baffling problem presented by 
the war. The belief is general that the most 
successful hunter of the submarine was the 
destroyer, and so far as absolute figures are 
concerned, this is true. Destroyers, with their 
depth charges and their gunfire, sank more 
U-boats than any other agency. One type of 
craft, however, proved a more destructive 
enemy of the submarine than even the de- 
stroyer... That was a warship of whose achieve- 
ménts in this direction little has so far been 
heard. The activities of the German submar- 
ine have completely occupied public attention; 
and this is perhaps the reason why few news- 
paper readers have suspected that there were 
other than German and Austrian submarines 
constantly operating at sea. Everyone has 
heard of the U-boats, yet how many have heard 
anything of the H-boats, the E-boats, the K- 
boats, and the L-boats? The H-, E-, and k- 
boats were British submarines, and the L-boats 





were American submarines. In the destruction 
of the German underwater craft, these Allied 
submarines proved more successful than any 
kind of surface ship.. The Allied destroyers, 
about 500 in number, sank 34 German sub- 
marines with gunfire and depth charges; 
auxiliary patrol craft, such as trawlers, yachts, 
and the like, about 3,o00 in number, sank 31; 
while the Allied submarines, which were only 
about 100 in number, sank 20. Since, there- 
fore, the Allies had about five times as many 
destroyers as submarines at work, it is evident 
that the record of the latter vessels surpasses 
that of the most formidable surface anti- 
submarine craft. 

Thus the war developed the fact that the 
most deadly enemy of the submarine is the 
submarine itself. Underwater warfare is evi- 
dently a disease in which like cures like. Ina 
way this is the most astonishing lesson of the 
naval operations. It is particularly interest- 
ing, because it so completely demolishes all the 
ideas on this subject with which we entered the 
war. From that day in history when the 
submarine made its first appearance, the one 
quality which seemed to distinguish it from all 
other kinds of warship was that it could not 
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A “BLIMP” PATROLLING 


In company with three subchasers. ‘“ Blimps’’ and airplanes convoyed a large percentage 
of the merchant and troop ships when they were within reasonable distance of land 
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LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER W. A. EDWARDS, U. S. N. 


Who succeeded Captain Cone as aide for aviation on Admiral 
Sims’s staff, and who held that position until after the Armistice 
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CAPTAIN H. I. CONE, U. S. N. 


Aide for aviation on Admiral Sims’s staff until he was seriously in- 
jured on the torpedoed Leinster in the Irish Sea, in October, 1918 





HOW AN AIRPLANE 


SEES A SUB 


This set of pictures was 
taken by an American 
aviator of an American 
submarine. On the sur-- 
face the submarine can be 
readily seen both by air- 
craft and other vessels, 
but once below the surface 
it is invisible to surface 
vessels. Even with its per- 
iscope showing (below) it 
is difficult to see from the 
deck of a ship 


U. S. Air Service 





AIR VIEW OF A SUB- 
MERGED SUB 


This submarine was 
thirty-five feet below the 
surface when the upper 
photograph was taken. In 
the lower picture it had 
come up until its peris- 
cope was above the sur- 
face to fire its torpedo. 
The white disturbance is 
caused by the compressed 
air by which the torpedo 
is driven 
U. S. Air Service 
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A DIRIGIBLE WITH A CONVOY 
The development of convoy work in- 


cluded dirigibles and airplanes, and at 

the time of the Armistice the west 

coast of France was dotted with 
twenty American naval air stations 


THE AIR STATION AT BREST 


Brest became the most important port 
for the debarkation of American troops 
and the naval aviators convoyed thou- 
sands of our dough boys up to the rocky 
entrance of the harbor 


U. S. Air Service 
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AT BREST AVIATION HEAD- 
QUARTERS 


Capt. T. T. Craven (sitting in the 

centre of the front row) who was Aide 

for Aviation on the staff of Admiral 
Wilson, and his assistants 


U. S. Air Service 


CAPTAIN FRANCK TAYLOR EVANS 

Who commanded our great aviation 

assembly and repair base at Pauillac, 
France 








LT. KENNETH R. SMITH LT. KENNETH MCLEISH 
LT. TRUBEE DAVISON (Centre) . (Killed in action) 
LT.-COM. A. L. GATES LT. DAVID S. INGALLS 


FIVE MEMBERS OF THE YALE UNIT 


The Yale unit distinguished itself in the naval aviation; it-was, indeed, the nucleus from which naval aviation grew. 

Months before the United States.declared war, a group.of Yale undergraduates under the leadership of Mr. Trubee Davison 

organized an aviation squad, learned flying at their Long Island Station and thus were ready, when hostilities opened, to 
sail overseas—a striking illustration of preparedness on private initiative 
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be used to fight itself. Writers were fond of 
pointing out that battleship could fight bat- 
tleship, that cruiser could fight cruiser, that 
destroyer could fight destroyer, but that sub- 
marine could not fight submarine. This 
supposed quality, which was constantly em- 
phasized, was what seemed to make the intro- 
duction of this strange vessel such a dangerous 
thing for the British Empire. For more than a 
hundred years the underwater boat was a 
weapon which was regarded as valuable almost 
exclusively to the weaker sea powers. In the 
course of the Nineteenth Century this engine 
of sea fighting made many spectacular appear- 
ances; and significantly it was always heralded 
as the one effective way of destroying British 
domination at sea. 

The inventor of the modern submarine was 
an undergraduate of Yale named David Bush- 
nell; his famous Turtle, according to the 
great British authority, Sir William White, 
formerly Chief Naval Constructor of the Brit- 
ish navy, contained every fundamental prin- 
ciple of “buoyancy, stability, and control of 
depth” which are found in the modern sub- 
marine; “it cannot be claimed,” he said in 1905, 
“that any new principle of design has been dis- 
covered or applied since Bushnell. . . . He 
showed the way to all his successors. . 
Although alternative methods of fulfilling 
essentials have been introduced and practically 
tested, in the end Bushnell’s plans in substance 
have been found the best.”” The chief inspira- 
tion of Bushnell’s work was a natural hostility 
to Great Britain, which was at that time en- 
gaged in war with his own country; his sub- 
marine, invented in 1777, was intended to sink 
the British warships which were then anchored 
off the American coast, break the communi- 
cations of Great Britain with her revolting 
colonies and in this way win our liberty. Bush- 
nell did not succeed in this ambitious enterprise, 
for reasons which it is hardly necessary to set 
forth in this place; the fact which I wish to 
emphasize is that he regarded his submarine 
as an agency which would make it possible for 
the young United States, a weak naval power, 
to deprive Great Britain, the dominant sea 
power, of its supremacy. His successor, Rob- 
ert Fulton, was inspired by a similar ambition. 
In 1801, Fulton took his Nautilus into the har- 
bor of Brest, and blew a merchant vessel into a 
thousand pieces; this dramatic experiment was 
intended to convince Napoleon that there was 
one way in which he could destroy the British 





fleet and thus deprive England of her sea 
control. Dramatic as this demonstration was, 
it did not convince Napoleon of the value of 
the submarine; Fulton therefore took his ship 
to England and exhibited it to William Pitt, 
who was then Prime Minister. The great 
statesman was much impressed, but he did not 
regard the submarine as an innovation that 
should arouse much enthusiasm in England. 
“If we adopt this kind of fighting,” he said, 
“it will be the end of all navies.” 

Despite his own forebodings, Pitt sent Fulton 
to St. Vincent, who was then the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

“Pitt is the biggest fool in the world,’ re- 
marked the head of the victorious British navy. 
“Why does he encourage a kind of warfare 
which is useless to those who are the masters 
of the sea, and which, if it succeeds, will de- 
prive them of this supremacy?” 

The reason for St. Vincent’s opposition is 
apparent. He formed the conception of the 
submarine which has prevailed almost up to 
the present time. In his opinion, a submarine 
was a vessel which could constantly remain 
under the surface, approach great warships 
unseen and blow them to pieces at will. This 
being the case, a nation which possessed two or 
three successfully working engines of this kind 
could apparently wipe out the entire British 
fleet. It therefore needed no argument to show 
that this was a weapon which was hardly likely 
to prove useful to the British navy. If the 
submarine could fulfil its appointed mission, it 
would give the control of the sea to that nation 
which used it successfully; but since Great 
Britain already controlled the sea, the new 
type of war craft was superfluous to her. Inthe 
hands of a weak naval power, however, which 
had everything to gain and nothing to lose, it 
might supply the means of overthrowing the 
British Empire. Could one submarine destroy 
another, it would present no particular menace, 
for then, in order to control the sea, it would 
merely be necessary to build a larger under- 
water fleet than that of any prospective enemy: 
but how could vessels which spent all their time 
under the water, in the dark, ever get a chance 
to come to blows? From these considerations 
it seemed apparent to St. Vincent and other 
British experts of his time that the best in- 
terests of the British Empire would be served, 
not by developing the submarine, but by sup- 
pressing it. Fulton’s biographer intimates 
that the British government offered Fulton a 
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considerable amount of money to take his sub- 
marine back to America and forget about it; 
and there is a letter of Fulton’s to Lord Gran- 
ville, saying that “not for £20,000 a year would 
I] do what you suggest.’’ But there seemed to 
be no market for his invention, and Fulton 
therefore returned to America and gave all his 
time in future to exploiting the steamboat. On 
the defensive powers of the underwater vessel 
he also expressed the prevailing idea. “‘Subma- 
rine,” he said, “cannot fight submarine.” 

The man who designed the type of submarine 
which has become the standard in all modern 
navies, John P. Holland, similarly advocated it 
as the only means of destroying the British 
navy. Holland was an American of Irish 
origin; he was a member of the Fenian brother- 
hood, and it was his idea that his vessel could 
be used to destroy the British navy, blockade 
the British coast, and, as an inevitable conse- 
quence, secure freedom for Ireland. This is 
the reason why his first successful boat was 
known as the Fenian Ram, despite the fact 
that it was not a “ram” at all. And the 
point on which Holland always insisted was 
that the submarine vessel was a unique vessel 
in naval warfare, because there was no “an- 
swer” to it. “There is nothing that you can 
send against it,” he gleefully exclaimed, “not 
even itself.” 


“THE ARM OF WEAKER POWERS” 


ARLIAMENTARY debates in the late 

nineties indicated that British naval 
leaders entertained this same idea. In 1900, 
Viscount Goschen, who was then the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, dismissed the submarine 
as unworthy of consideration. “The idea of 
submarine navigation,” he said, “is a morbid 
one. We need pay no attention to the sub- 
marine in naval warfare. The submarine is 
the arm of weaker powers.” But Mr. Arnold 
Foster, who was himself soon to become a: 


member of the Admiralty, took exception to’ 


these remarks. “If the First Lord,” he said, 
“had suggested that we should not build sub- 
marines because the problems which control 
them are not yet solved, I should have hesitated 
to combat his argument. But the First Lord 
has not said so: he has said that the Admiralty 
did not care to undertake any project for sub- 
marines because this type of boat could never 
be anything but the arm of the feeble. How- 
ever, if this boat is made practical the nation 
which possesses it will cease to be feeble and 
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More than any 
other nation do we have reason to fear the sub- 


become in reality powerful. 


marine. It is, therefore, not wise to wait with 
indifference while other nations work at the 
solution of this problem without trying to solve 
it ourselves.”” “The question of the best way 
of meeting submarine attack,” said Viscount 
Goschen at another time, “is receiving much 
consideration. It is in this direction that prac- 
tical suggestions would be valuable. It seems 
certain that the reply to this weapon must be 
looked for in other directions than in building 
submarine boats ourselves, for it is clear that 
one submarine cannot fight another.” 

This prepossession dominated all professional 
naval minds in all countries, until the outbreak 
of the World War. Yet the war had lasted 
only a few months when the idea was shown 
to beabsurd. Practical hostilities soon demon- 
strated, as already said, that not only was the 
submarine able to fight another boat of the 
same type, but that it was the most effective 
anti-submarine agency which we possessed—so 
effective that the British Admiralty at once 
began the design of a special type of hunting 
submarine having a high under-water speed. 


THE SUBMARINE A SURFACE BOAT 


HE fact is that the popular mind, in its 

attitude toward this new type of craft, is 
still too much under the spell of Jules Verne. 
There is still the disposition to look upon the 
submarine as an insidious vessel which spends 
practically all of its time under the water, 
stealthily slinks along, never once betraying its 
presence, creeps up at will to its enemy and dis- 
charges its torpedo. Yet the description which 
these pages have already given of its operations 
shows the falsity of this idea. It is important 
that we should keep constantly in mind the fact 
that the submarine is only occasionally a sub- 
marine; and that for the greater part of its 
career it is a surface boat. In the long jour- 
neys which the German U-boats made from the 
Heligoland Bight around Scotland and Ireland 
to those great hunting grounds which lay in the 
Atlantic trade routes, they traveled practically 
all the time on the surface of the water. The 
weary weeks during which they cruised around, 
looking for their victims, they also spent almost 
entirely on the surface. There were virtually 
only two circumstances which compelled them 
to disappear beneath the waves. The first 
of these was the occasion on which the sub- 
marine detected a merchant ship; in this case it 






























































submerged, for the success of its attempt to 
torpedo depended entirely upon its operating 
unseen. The second occasion which made it 
necessary to submerge was when it spied a 
destroyer or other dangerous patrolling craft; 
the submarine, as has been said, could not 
fight a vessel of this type with much chance of 
success. Thus the ability to submerge was 
merely a quality that was utilized only in those 
crises when the submarine either had to escape 
a vessel which was stronger than itself or 
planned to attack one which was weaker. 

The time taken up by these disappearances 
amounted to only a fraction of the total period 
consumed in a cruise. Yet the fact that the 
submarine had to keep itself momentarily 
ready to make these disappearances is precisely 
the reason why it was obliged to spend the 
larger part of its time on the surface. The 
submarine has two sets of engines, one for sur- 
face travel and the other for sub-surface travel. 
An oil engine propels it on the top of the water, 
but this consumes a large amount of air, and, 
for this reason, it cannot be used when traveling 
under the surface. As soon as the vessel dives, 
therefore, it changes its motive power to an 
electric engine, which makes no inroads on the 
oxygen needed for sustaining the life of its 
crew. But the physical limitation of size pre- 
vents the submarine from carrying large storage 
batteries, which is only another way of saying 
that its cruising radius under the water is 
extremely small, not more than fifty or sixty 
miles. In order to recharge these batteries 
and gain motive power for sub-surface travel, 
the submarine has to come to the surface. 
Yet the simple fact that the submarine can 
accomplish its destructive work only when 
submerged, and that it can avoid its enemy 
only by diving, makes it plain that it must 
always hold itself in readiness to submerge on a 
moment’s notice and remain under water the 
longest possible time. That is, its storage 
batteries must always be kept at their highest 
efficiency; they must not be wasted by un- 
necessary traveling under the water; the sub- 
marine, in other words, must spend all its time 
on the surface, except those brief periods when 
it is attempting to attack a merchant ship or 
escape anenemy. Almost the greatest tragedy 
in the life of a submarine is to meet a surface 
enemy—such as a destroyer—when its electric 
batteries are exhausted. It cannot submerge, 
for it can stay submerged only when it is in 
motion, unless it is in water shoal enough to 
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permit it to rest on the bottom. Even though 
it may have a little electricity, and succeed in 
getting under water, it cannot stay there long, 
for its electric power will soon be used up, and 
therefore, it is soon faced with the alternative 
of coming to the surface and surrendering, or of 
being destroyed. The success of the submarine, 
indeed its very existence, depends upon the 
vessel spending the largest possible part of its 
time upon the surface, keeping its full supply 
of electric power constantly in reserve, so that 
it may be able to dive at a moment’s notice and 
to remain under the water for the maximum 
period. 


GERMANS SAFE ON THE SURFACE 


HIS purely mechanical limitation ex- 

plains why the German submarine was not 
a submarine in the popularly accepted meaning 
of that term. Yet the fact that this vessel 
remained for the greater part of its existence 
on the surface was no particular disadvantage, 
so long as it was called upon to contend only 
with surface vessels. Even with the larger 
part of its decks exposed the U-boat was a com- 
paratively small object on the vast expanse of 
the sea. I have already made clear the great 
disadvantage under which destroyers and 
other patrolling vessels labored in their at- 
tempts to “hunt” this type of enemy. A 
destroyer, small as it is, was an immensely 
larger object than the underwater boat, and 
the consequence was that the lookout on a 
submarine, proceeding along on the surface, 
could detect the patrolling vessel long before 
it could be observed itself. All the submarine 
had to do, therefore, whenever the destroyer 
appeared on the horizon, was to seek safety 
under water, remain there until its pursuer had 
passed out of sight, and then rise again and 
resume its operations. Before the adoption of 
the convoy system, when the Allied navies 
were depending chiefly upon the patrol—that 
is, sending destroyers and other surface craft 
out upon the high seas to hunt for the enemy— 
the enemy submarines frequently operated in 
the same areas as the patrol vessels, and were 
only occasionally inconvenienced by having 
to keep under the water to conceal their pres- 
ence. But let us imagine that the destroyer, 
in addition to its depth charges, its torpedoes, 
its guns, and its ability to ram, had still an- 
other quality. Suppose, for a moment, that, 
like the submarine, it could steam submerged, 
put up a periscope which would reveal every- 
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thing within the radius of a wide horizon and 
that, when it had picked up an enemy subma- 
rine, it could approach rapidly under the water, 
and discharge a torpedo. It is evident that 
such a manceuvre as this would have deprived 
the German of the only advantage which it 
possessed over all other war craft—its ability 
to make itself unseen. 

No destroyer can accomplish any such magi- 
cal feat as this: indeed there is only one kind 
of vessel that can, and that is another sub- 
marine. This illustration immediately makes 
it clear why the Allied submarine itself was the 
most destructive enemy of the German sub- 
marine. When Robert Fulton, John P. Hol- 
land, and other authorities declared that the 
underwater vessel could not fight its own kind, 
it is evident that they had not themselves fore- 
seen the ways in which their inventions were 
to be used. They conceived of their craft as 
ships that would sail the larger part of the time 
under the waves, coming up only occasionally 
to get their bearings and to take in a fresh 
supply of air. It was plain to these pioneers 
that vessels which spent practically all their 
time submerged could not fight each other, for 
the sufficient reason that they could not see 
each other; a combat under these conditions 
would resemble a prize fight between two blind- 
folded pugilists. Neither would such vessels 
fight upon the surface, for, even though they 
were supplied with guns—things which did not 
figure in the early designs of submarines—one 
boat could decline the combat simply by sub- 
merging. In the minds of Fulton and Holland, 
an engagement between such craft would reduce 
itself to mutual attempts to ram each other 
under the water, and many fanciful pictures 
of the early days portrayed exciting deep-sea 
battles of this kind in which submarines, look- 
ing like mighty sea monsters, provided with 
huge glaring headlights, made terrific lunges at 
each other. None of the inventors foresaw 
that, in such battles as would actually take 
place, the torpedo would be used, and that the 
submarine which was defeated, would succumb 
to one of those same stealthy attacks which it 
was constantly meditating against surface 
craft. 

Another point of the highest importance 
is that in a conflict of submarine against 
submarine the Allied boats had one great 
advantage over the German. Hans Rose and 
Valentiner and Moraht and other U-boat com- 
manders, as already explained, had to spend 


~ in the view of a U-boat conning tower. 
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most of their time on the surface in order to 
keep their batteries fully supplied with elec- 
tricity, in readiness for the dives that would 
be necessary when the Allied destroyers ap- 
proached. But the Allied submarine com- 
mander did not have to maintain this constant 
readiness; the reason, it is hardly necessary 
to say, is that the Allied submarine had no 
surface enemies, for there were no German sur- 
face craft operating on the high seas; the Grand 
Fleet at Scapa Flow was carefully attending to 
that very essential detail. Occasionally, in- 
deed, our submarines were attacked by our own 
destroyers, but accidents of this kind were not 
numerous enough to interfere with the opera- 
tion | have in mind. The statement seems 
almost like a contradiction in terms, yet it is 
entirely true, that, simply because the Allied 
submarines did not have to hold themselves 
constantly ready to submerge, they could in 
fact spend a considerable part of their time 
under the water, for they were not compelled 
to economize electric power so strictly. This 
gave them a great advantage in hunting the 
U-boats. British and American submarines 
could fully charge their batteries, drop under 
water and cruise around with enough speed to 
maintain a horizontal position at “periscope 
depth,” that is, a depth just sufficient to enable 
them to project the periscope above the water 
whenever desired. This speed was so very slow 


—about one mile an hour—that it could be 


kept up an entire day without exhausting the 
electric batteries. 


SUBMARINES TORPEDOED “WITHOUT WARNING” 


HE net result was this: The German sub- 

marine necessarily sailed most of the time 
on the surface with its conning tower and deck 
exposed, whereas the Allied submarine, when 
on its hunting grounds, spent all of the daylight 
hours under water, with only the periscope 
visible from time to time for a few seconds. 
Just as the German U-boat could “spot” an 
Allied destroyer at a great distance without 
being itself seen, so could the periscope in- 
variably see the German submarine on the 
surface long before this tiny object came with- 
Our 
submarinecommander could remain submerged, 
sweep the ocean with his periscope until he had 
picked up the German enemy; then, still under 
water, and almost invariably unseen, he could 
steal up to a position within range, and dis- 
charge a torpedo into its fragile side. The 














German submarine received that same treat- 
ment which it was itself administering to harm- 
less merchantmen; it was torpedoed without 
warning; inasmuch, however, as it was itself a 
belligerent vessel, the proceeding violated no 
principle of international law. 


II 


HE Allied submarines, like many other 

patrol craft, spent much of their time in 
those restricted waters which formed the en- 
trances to the British Isles. Their favorite 
places were the English Channel, St. George’s 
Channel, which forms the southern entrance 
to the Irish Sea, and the northern passage way 
between Scotland and Ireland. At these points 
it may be remembered, the cargo ships could 
usually be found sailing singly, either entirely 
unescorted, or escorted inadequately, while on 
their way to join a convoy or to their destina- 
tions after the dispersal of a convoy; these areas 
were thus almost the only places where the 
German submarines had much chance of at- 
tacking single vessels. The territory was di- 
vided into squares, each one of which was 
indicated by a letter; and the section assigned 
to each submarine was known as its “billet.” 
Under ordinary circumstances, the Allied sub- 
marine spent all its time, while patrolling, on 
its own particular “billet”; only in case the 
pursuit of an enemy led it outside the “square,” 
was it permissible to leave. Allied submarines 
also hunted the U-boats in the North Sea on 
the routes which the latter had to take in com- 
ing out or returning through the passages in 
the German mine fields of the Heligoland 
Bight, or through the Skaggerack. 


LIFE IN A SUBMARINE 


N THE daytime the Allied submarine sailed 
nearly all the time under the water, main- 
taining what was known as “ periscope depth,” 
that is, it had merely a few inches of its peri- 
scope exposed for a short time every fifteen 
minutes or so, sweeping the sea for a distance 
of many miles. As soon as darkness set in, 
the boat usually emerged, began taking in 
new air and recharging its batteries, the crew 
seizing the opportunity to stretch their legs 
and catch a welcome glimpse of the external 
world. The simple fact that the Allied sub- 
marines spent the larger part of their time under 
water, while the German spent the larger part 
of their time on the surface, gave our boats a 
great military advantage over the foe, but it 
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likewise made existence in our submarine ser- 


vice more arduous. Even on the coldest win- 
ter days there could be no artificial heat, for 
the precious electricity could not be spared for 
that purpose, and the temperature inside the 
submarine was the temperature of the water in 
which it sailed. The close atmosphere, heavily 
laden also with the smell of oil from the engines 
and the odors of cooking, the necessity of going 
for days at a time without a bath or even a 
wash, added to the discomfort. The stability 
of a submerged submarine is by no means per- 
fect; the vessel is constantly rolling, and a 
certain number of the crew, even the experi- 
enced men, are frequently seasick. This 
movement sometimes made it almost impossible 
to stay in a bunk and sleep for any reasonable 
period; the poor seaman would perhaps doze 
off, but a lurch of the vessel would send him 
sprawling on the deck. One could hardly 
write, for it was too cold, or read, for there was 
little light; and because of the motion of the 
vessel, it was difficult to focus one’s eyes on the 
page. A limited amount of smoking was 
permitted, but the air was sometimes so vitiated 
that only the most vigorous and incessant 
puffing could keep a cigarette alight. One of 
the most annoying things about the submarine 
existence is the fact that the air condenses on 
the sides as the coldness increases, so that 
practically everything becomes wet; as the 
sailor lies in his bunk this moisture is precipi- 
tated upon him like rain drops. This com- 
bination of discomforts usually produced, after 
spending a few hours under the. surface, that 
mental state commonly known as “dopey.” 
The usual duration of a “cruise” was eight 
days, and by the end of that time many of the 
crew were nearly “all in,’ and some of them 
entirely so. But the physical sufferings were 
the least discomfiting. Any moment the boat 
was likely to hit one of the mines the Germans 
were always planting. A danger which was 
particularly vexatious was that a British or an 
American submarine was just about as likely 
to be attacked by Allied surface craft as the 
Germans themselves. At the beginning, recog- 
nition signals were arranged by which it was 
expected that an Allied underwater craft, 
coming to the surface, could make its identity 
known to a friendly warship; sometimes these 
signals succeeded, but more frequently they 
failed, and the attacks which British and Amer- 
ican destroyers made upon their own subma- 
rines demonstrated that there was no certainty 
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that such signals would offer any protection. 
A rather grim order directed all destroyers 
and other patrol craft to sink any submarine 
on sight, unless there was positive information 
that a friendly submarine was operating in the 
neighborhood. To a large extent, therefore, 
the life of our submarine sailors was the same 
as that of the Germans. Our men know how 
it feels to have a dozen depth charges explode 
around them, for not infrequently they have 
had to endure this sort of thing from their own 
comrades. Mistakes of this sort were so com- 
mon that, whenever an Allied submarine saw 
an Allied destroyer at a distance, it usually 
behaved just as a German would have done 
under the same conditions; it dove precipi- 
tately to the safety of deep water. Our men, 
that is, did not care to take the risk of a dis- 
cussion with the surface craft; it was more 
prudent to play the part of an enemy. One 
day one of the American submarines, lying on 
the surface, saw an American destroyer, and, 
cheered in their loneliness by the sight of such 
a friendly vessel, waited for it to approach, 
making all the identification signals so carefully 
set down in the books. Instead of a cordial 
greeting, however, about twenty rounds of 
projectiles began falling about the L-boat, 
which as hastily as possible dropped to sixty 
feet under the surface. In a few minutes 
depth charges began exploding around him in 
profusion, the plates of the vessel shook vio- 
lently, the lights went out and the end seemed 
near. Making a last effort, the American sub- 
marine rose to the surface, sent up all the recog- 
nition signals the officers could think of, and this 
time with success. The destroyer approached, 
the commander shouting from the bridge: 

“Who are your” 

“American Submarine 4 L-10.” 

“Good luck, old man,” came a now familiar 
voice from the bridge. “This is Bill.” 


The commander of the destroyer and the. 


commander of the submarine had been room- 
mates at Annapolis! 


EASY TO SINK MERCHANTMEN 


N OTHER ways our submarine force passed 

through the same experiences as the Ger- 
mans. Its adventures shed the utmost light 
upon this campaign against merchantmenwhich 
the Germans had depended upon to win the 
war. The observer at the periscope was con- 
stantly spotting huge Allied merchantmen 
making their way into port. The great ships 


sailed on, entirely oblivious of the periscope 
and the eye of the British or American watcher 
fixed upon them. 

“ How easy to sink her!” the observer would 
say to himself. This game in whichtheGermans 
were engaged was a dangerous one, because of 
Allied anti-submarine craft; but, when it came 
to attacking merchant ships, it was the easiest 
thing in the world. After a few weeks in a 
submarine, it grew upon our men that the won- 
der was not that the Germans had sunk so 
many merchant ships, but that they had sunk 
so few. Such an experience emphasized the 
conviction, which was prevalent in both the 
British and American navies, that the Germans 
were not particularly skilful at the occupation 
which seemed to be so congenial to them. 
Indeed, there are few things in the world that 
appear so absolutely helpless as a great mer- 
chant ship when observed through the peri- 
scope of an underwater boat. 


UNDERWATER FIGHTING 


HENEVER an Allied submarine met its 

enemy the contest was usually a short 
one. The issue, one way or the other, was 
determined in a few minutes. On rare occa- 
sions, there were attempts to ram; almost 
invariably, however, it was the torpedo which 
settled the business. If our boat happened to 
be on the surface when it sighted the German, 
which, however, was very seldom the case, the 
first manoeuvre was to dive as quickly and as 
unostentatiously as possible. If it succeeded 
in getting under before the U-boat discovered 
its presence, it then crept up, guided only by 
the periscope, until it had reached a spot that 
was within range. The combat, as was the 
case so frequently in this war, was one-sided. 
The enemy submarine seldom knew its assail- 
ant was anywhere in the neighborhood; a 
merchant ship, from its relatively high bridge, 
could sometimes see the torpedo approach and 
turn out of its way; it was almost impossible 
to see a wake from the low conning tower or 
periscope of a submarine, and no one except the 
observer had a glimpse of the surface. But 
the small size of the submarine was in itself a 
great protection; we launched many torpedoes, 
but only occasionally scored a hit. The mis- 
sile would usually pass a few feet ahead or 
astern, or would glide over or under the sub- 
merged hulk, perhaps a few inches only saving 
it from destruction. Once an American tor- 
pedo hit its enemy squarely on the side but 














failed to explode! If the torpedo once struck 
and functioned, however, it was all over in a 
few seconds. A huge geyser of water would 
leap into the air; the submarine would some- 
times rise at the same time, or parts of it would 
fly in a dozen directions;'then the waters would 
gradually subside, leaving a mammoth oil- 
patch, in which two or three members of the 
crew might be discovered struggling in the 
waves. Most of the men in the doomed vessel 
never knew what struck them. 

Thus, early one evening in May, 1918, the 
E-35, a British submarine, was patrolling its 
billet in the Atlantic, about two hundred miles 
west of Gibraltar. About two or three miles 
on the port beam a long, low-lying object was 
distinguished on the surface; the appearance 
was nondescript, but, to the practised eye at 
the periscope, it quickly took shape as an enemy 
submarine. As the sea was rather rough, the 
E-35 dived to forty feet; after a little while it 
ascended to twenty-six, put up the periscope, 
and immediately saw, not far away, a huge 
enemy submarine, proceeding north at a leis- 
urely pace, never once suspecting that one of 
its own kind was on its trail. In order to get 
within range and cut the German off, the Brit- 
isher dived again to forty feet, went ahead 
with all the speed it could muster for twenty 
minutes, and again came near enough the sur- 
face to put up its periscope. Now it was 
directly astern; still the British submarine was 
not near enough for a sure shot, so again it 
plunged beyond periscope depth, coming up at 
intervals during the next hour, each time ob- 
serving with satisfaction that it was lessening 
the distance between itself and its prey. When 
the range had been decreased to two hundred 
and fifty yards, and when the E-35 had suc- 
ceeded in getting in such a position that it 
could fire its torpedo, the missile was launched 
in the direction of the foe. But this was anly 
another of the numerous occasions when the 
shot missed. Had the German submarine 
been a surface ship, it would have seen the wake 
and probably escaped by flight; but still it 
sailed nonchalantly on its way, never suspect- 
ing for a moment that a torpedo had missed 
its vitals by only a few feet. Soon the E-35 
had crept still closer, and fired two torpedoes 
simultaneously from its bow tubes. Both hit 
at the same time. Not a glimpse of the Ger- 
man submarine was seen from that moment. 
A terrific explosion was heard, a mountain of 
water rose in the air, then in a few seconds 
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A small patch of oil ap- 
peared on the surface; this gradually expanded 
in size until it covered a great area; and then a 
few German sailors came up and started swim- 
ming toward the British vessel. 


everything was still. 


A ‘“‘ BOOMERANG” TORPEDO 


E AMERICANS had seven submarines 
based on Berehaven, Ireland, whose 
“billets”’ were located in the approaches to the 
Irish Sea. The most spectacular achievement 
of any one of our boats was a curious mixup 
with a German submarine, the details of which 
have never been accurately ascertained, but the 
practical outcome of which was indisputably 
the sinking of the German boat. After a 
week’s hard work on patrol, the A L-2 was run- 
ning back to her base on the surface when the 
lookout sighted a periscope. The A L-2 at 
once changed her course, the torpedo was made 
ready to fire when the quiet of the summer 
afternoon was rent by a terrific roar and ex- 
plosion. It was quite apparent that something 
exceedingly distressing had happened to the 
German submarine; the American turned, and 
made a steep dive, in an attempt to ram the 
enemy, but failed. Listening with the hydro- 
phone, the 4 L-2 could hear, now the whirring 
of propellers, which indicated that the sub- 
marine was attempting to gain the surface and 
having difficulty in doing so, and now and then 
the call letters of the German underwater signal 
set, which seemed to show that the vessel was 
in distress and was sending appeals for aid. 
According to the Admiralty records, a German 
submarine operating in that area never re- 
turned to port; so it seems clear enough that 
this German was lost. Commander R. C. 
Grady, who commanded the American sub- 
marine division, believes that the German 
spotted the American boat before it was itself ° 
seen, that it launched a torpedo, that this tor- 
pedo made an erratic course (a not infrequent 
trick of a torpedo) around our ship, returned 
and hit the vessel from which it started. There 
are others who think that there were two Ger- 
man submarines in the neighborhood, that one 
fired at our boat, missed it, and that its tor- 
pedo sped on and struck its mate. Probably 
the real facts about the happening will never be 
explained. 
Besides the actual sinkings to their credit, 
the Allied submarines accomplished strategic 
results of the utmost importance. We had 


reason to believe that the Germans feared them 
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almost more than any other agency, unless it 
was the mine. “We got used to your depth 
charges,” said the commander of a captured 
submarine, “‘and did not fear them; but we lived 
in constant dread of your submarines. We 
never knew what moment a torpedo was going 
to hit us.” So greatly did the Germans fear 
this attack that they carefully avoided the 
areas in which the Allied underwater boats were 
operating. We soon learned that we could 
keep any section free of the Germans which we 
were able to patrol with our own submarines. 
It also soon appeared that the German U-boats 
would not fight our subsurface vessels. At first 
this may seem rather strange; certainly a com- 
bat between two ships of the same kind, size, 
and armament would seem to be an equal one; 
the disinclination of the German to give battle 
under such conditions would probably strike 
the layman as sheer cowardice. But in this 
attitude the Germans were undoubtedly right. 

The business of their submarines was not to 
fight warships; it was exclusively to destroy 
merchantmen. The demand made upon the 
U-boat commanders was to get “tonnage! 
tonnage!”’ Germany could win the war in 
only one way; that was by destroying Allied 
shipping to such an extent that the Allied sea 
communications would be cut, and the supplies 
of men and munitions and food from the 
United States shut off. For this tremendous 
task Germany had an inadequate number of 
submarines and torpedoes. Only by economiz- 
ing to the utmost extent on these vessels and 
these weapons could she entertain any hope of 
success. Had Germany possessed an unlimited 
quantity of submarines and torpedoes, she 
might perhaps have profitably expended some 
of them in warfare on British “H-boats” and 
American “L-boats’’; or, had there been a 
certainty of “getting” an Allied submarine 
with each torpedo fired, it would have been jus- 


tifiable to use these weapons, small as was the. 


supply. The fact was, however, that the Allies 
expended many torpedoes for every submarine 
sunk; and this was clearly a game which Ger- 
many could not afford to play. Evidently the 
U-boats had orders to slip under the water 
whenever an Allied submarine was seen; at 
least this was the almost invariable procedure. 
Thus the Allied submarines compelled their 
German enemies to do the one thing which 
worked most to their disadvantage; that is, to 
keep submerged when in the same area with 


- our submarines; this not only prevented them _ 


from attacking merchantmen, but forced them 
to consume their electric power, which, as [ 
have already explained, greatly diminished their 
efficiency as attacking ships. 


THE “CRUISER” U-BOATS 


HE operations of Allied submarines also 

greatly diminished the value of the 
“cruiser” submarines which Germany began 
to construct in 1917. These great subsurface 
vessels were introduced as an “answer” to the 
convoy system. The adoption of the convoy, 
as I have already explained, made it ineffective 
for the Germans to hunt far out at sea. 
Until the Allies had put this plan into operation, 
the relatively small German U-boats could go 
two or three hundred miles into the Atlantic 
and pick off almost at will the merchant ships, 
which were then proceeding alone and unes- 
corted. But now the destroyers went out to a 
point two or three hundred miles from the 
British coast, formed a protecting screen around 
the convoy and escorted the grouped ships 
into restricted waters. The result of this was 
to drive the submarines into these coastal 
waters; here again, however, they had their 
difficulties with destroyers, subchasers, sub- 
marines, and other patrol craft. It will be 
recalled that no destroyer escort was provided 
for the merchant convoys on their way across 
the Atlantic; the Allies simply did not have the 
destroyers for this purpose. The Germans 
could not send surface raiders to attack these 
convoys in mid-ocean, first, because their sur- 
face warships could not escape from their ports 
in sufficient numbers to accomplish any decisive 
results, and, secondly, because Allied surface 
warships accompanied every convoy to protect 
them against any such attack. There was 
only one way in which the Germans could at- 
tack the convoys in mid-ocean. A fleet of 
great ocean-going submarines, which could keep 
the sea for two or three months, might con- 
ceivably destroy the whole convoy system at 
a blow. The scheme was so obvious that 
Germany, in the summer of 1917, began build- 
ing ships of this type. They were about 300 
feet long, displaced about 3,000 tons, carried 
fuel and supplies enough to maintain themselves 
for three or four months from their base, and, 
besides torpedoes, had 6-inch guns that could 
outrange a destroyer. By the time the Armis- 
tice was signed Germany had built about 
twenty of these ships. But they possessed 
little offensive value against merchantmen. 
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The Allied submarines and destroyers kept 
them from operating in the submarine zone. 
They are so difficult to manceuvre that not 
only could they not afford to remain in the 
neighborhood of our anti-submarine craft, but 
they were not successful in attacking merchant 
vessels. They never risked torpedoing a con- 
voy, and rarely even a single vessel, but cap- 
tured a number by means of their superior gun 
fire. These huge “cruiser submarines,’ which 
aroused such fear in the civilian mind when the 
news of their existence first found its way into 
print, proved to be the least harmful of any of 
the German types. 


NO “SWARMS” OF SUBMARINES 


HE Allied submarines. accomplished an- 

other result of the utmost importance. 
They prevented the German U-boats from 
hunting in groups or flotillas. All during 1917 
and 1918 the popular mind conjured up fright- 
ful pictures of U-boat squadrons, ten or fifteen 
together, lying in wait for our merchantmen 
or troop ships. Hardly a passenger crossed the 
ocean without seeing a dozen German subma- 
rines constantly pursuing his ship. Ina speech 
which I made to a group of American editors 
who visited England in September, 1918, | 
touched upon this point. “! do not know,” 
I told these journalists, “how many submarines 
you gentlemen saw on the way over here, but 
if you had the usual experience, you saw a great 
many. I have seen many accounts in our 
papers on this subject. If you were to believe 
these accounts, you would only conclude that 
many vessels have crossed the ocean with 
difficulty because submarines were so thick that 
they scraped all the paint off the vessels’ sides. 
All of these accounts are, of course, unofficial. 
They get into the American papers in various 
ways. It is to be regretted that they should 
be published and thereby give a false impres- 
sion. Some time ago | saw a letter from one 
of our men who came over here on a ship 
bound into the English Channel. This letter 
was written to his girl. He said that he in- 
tended to take the letter on shore and slip 
it into a post box so that the censor would not 
see it. The censor did see it and it eventually 
came to me. This man was evidently intent 
on impressing on his girl the dangers through 
which he had passed. It related that the 
vessel on which he had made the voyage had 
met two or three submarines a day; that two 
spies were found on board and hanged; and it 
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said, ‘When we arrived off our port there were 
no less than eighteen submarines waiting for 
us. Can you beat it?’” 

Perhaps in the early days of the war, the 
German U-boats did hunt in flotillas; if so, 
however, they were compelled to abandon the 
practice as soon as the Allied submarines began 


to operate effectively. I have already indi- 
cated the circumstance which reduced their 
submarine operations to a lonely enterprise. 
In the open sea it was impossible to tell whether 
a submarine was a friend or an enemy. We 
never knew whether a submarine on the surface 
was one of our own or a German; as a result, 
as already said, we gave orders to attack any 
underwater boat, unless we had absolute 
knowledge that it was a friend. Unquestion- 
ably the Germans had the same instructions. 
It would therefore be dangerous for them to 
attempt to operate in groups, for they would 
have no way of knowing that their supposed 
associate was not an Allied or an American sub- 
marine. Possibly, even after our submarines 
had become exceedingly active, the Germans 
may have attempted to cruise in pairs; one 
explanation of the strange adventure of the 
A L-2, as said above, was that there were two 
U-boats in the neighborhood; yet the fact re- 
mains that there is no well established case on 
record in which they did so. This circumstance 
that they had to operate singly was a strategic 
point greatly to our advantage, especially, as I 
shall describe, when we began transporting 
American troops. 


II] 


UT the Allied navies were harrowing the 
submarines not only under the water 

and on the surface, but from the air. In the 
anti-submarine campaign the several forms of 
aircraft—airplane, seaplane, dirigible, and kite 
balloon—developed great offensive power. Nor 
did the mere fact that our fighters in the heav- 
ens made few direct attacks which were success- 
ful diminish the importance of their work. 
The records of the British Admiralty attribute 
the destruction of five submarines to the 
British air service; the French Admiralty gives 
the American forces credit for destroying one on 
the French coast. These achievements, com- 
pared with the tremendous efforts involved in 
equipping air stations, may at first look like anin- 
considerable return; yet the fact remains that air- 
craft were an important element in defeating the 
German campaign against merchant shipping. 
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Like the subchaser and the submarine, the 
seaplane operated to the best advantage in 
coastal waters. | have already indicated that 
one advantage of the convoy system was that 
it forced the U-boats to seek their victims closer 
to the shore. In our several forms of aircraft 
we had still another method of interfering with 
their operations in such quarters. In order 
to use these agencies effectively we constructed 
aircraft stations in large numbers along the 
coast of France and the British Isles, assigned 
a certain stretch of coast line to each one of 
these stations, and kept the indicated area 
constantly patrolled. The advantages which 
were possessed by a fleet of aircraft operating 
at a considerable height above the water are 
at once apparent. The great speed of sea- 
planes in itself transformed them into formid- 
able foes. The submarine on the surface could 
make a maximum of only 16 knots an hour, 
whereas an airplane made anywhere from 60 
to 100; it therefore had little difficulty, once 
it had sighted the underwater boat, in catching 
up with it and starting hostilities. Its great 
speed also made it possible for an airplane or 
dirigible to patrol a much greater area of water 
than a surface or a sub-surface vessel. An 
observer located several hundred feet in the 
heavens could see the submarine much easier 
than could his comrades on other craft. If the 
water were clear he could at once detect it, even 
though it were submerged; in any event, merely 
lifting a man in the air greatly extended his 
horizon, and made it possible for him to pick 
up hostile vessels at a much greater distance. 
Moreover, the airplane had that same advan- 
tage upon which | have laid such emphasis in 
describing the anti-submarine powers of the 
submarine itself: that is, it was almost invisible 
to its underwater foe. If the U-boat were 
lying on the surface, a seaplane or a dirigible 
was readily seen; but if it were submerged en- 
tirely, or even sailing at periscope depth, the 
most conspicuous enemy in the heavens was 
invisible. After our submarines and our air- 
craft had settled down to their business of ex- 
termination, existence for these Germans who 
were operating in coastal waters became ex- 
tremely hazardous and nerve racking; their 
chief anxiety was no longer the depth bomb of 
a destroyer; they lived every moment in the face 
of hidden terrors; they never knew when a 
torpedo would explode into their vitals, or when 
an unseen bomb, dropped from the heavens, 
would fall upon their fragile decks. 








I have said that the destructive achievements 
of aircraft figure only moderately in the sta- 
tistics of the war; this was because most of 
their most valuable work was done in coéper- 


ation with war vessels. Aircraft in the Navy 
performed a service not unlike that which it 
performed in the Army. We are all familiar 
with the picture of airplanes sailing over the 
field of battle, obtaining information which 
was wirelessed back to their own forces, “ spot- 
ting” artillery positions and giving ranges. 
The seaplanes and dirigibles of the Allied navies 
performed a similar service on the ocean. Toa 
considerable extent they became the “eyes”’ of 
the destroyers and other surface craft, just as 
the airplanes on the land became the “eyes”’ of 
the Army. Part of their equipment was wire- 
less telegraph and wireless telephone; as soon as 
a submarine was “spotted,” the news was 
immediately flashed broadcast, and every 
offensive warship anywhere near, as well as 
the airplane itself, started for the indicated 
scene. There are several cases in which the 
sinking of submarines by destroyers was attrib- 
uted to information wirelessed in this fashion 
by American aircraft; and, since the air service 
of the British navy was many times greater 
than our own, there are many more such “in- 
direct sinkings” credited to the British effort. 
Besides scouting and “spotting” and bomb- 
ing, the aérial hunters of the submarine devel- 
oped great value in escorting convoys. A few 
dirigibles, located on the flanks of a convoy, 
exercised almost as great a protective power on 
them as destroyers themselves; even a single 
airship not infrequently brought a group of 
merchantmen and troop ships safely into port. 
Sometimes the airships operated in this way 
as auxiliaries to destroyers, while sometimes 
they operated alone. In applying this mechan- 
ism of protection to merchant convoys, we 
were simply adopting the method which Great 
Britain had been using for three years in the 
narrow passages of the English Channel. 
Much has been said of the skill with which the 
British navy transported about 20,000,000 
souls back and forth between England and 
France in four years; and in this great move- 
ment seaplanes, dirigibles, and other forms of 
aircraft played an important part. In the 
same way this scheme of protection was found 
valuable with the coastal convoys, particularly 
with the convoys which sailed from one French 
port to another, and from British ports to 
places in Ireland, Holland, or Scandinavia. 
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The Americans established a large aircraft 
station at Killingholme, England, a little sea- 
coast town near Hull; one of our main duties 
here was to escort food ships to and from Scan- 
dinavian ports. But a considerable amount of 
work was also done in convoying trans-Atlantic 
ships. I have described the dangers in which 
these ships were involved because the groups 
were obliged to break up after entering the 
Channel and the Irish Sea, and proceed singly 
to their destinations. Aircraft improved this 
situation to a considerable extent, for they 
could often go to sea, pick up the ships and 
bring them safely home. The mere fact that 
our seaplanes, perched high in the air, could 
see the submarines long before they had reached 
torpedoing distance, and, could, if necessary, 
signal to a destroyer for assistance, made them 
exceedingly valuable for this kind of work. 


THE YALE AVIATION UNIT 


MERICAN naval aviation had a romantic 
beginning; indeed, the development of 

our air service from almost nothing to a force 
which, in European waters, comprised 2,500 
officers and 22,000 men, is one of the great ac- 
complishments of the war. It was almost en- 
tirely the outcome of civilian enterprise and 
civilian public spirit. In describing our sub- 
chasers I have already paid tribute to the 
splendid qualities of reserve officers; and our in- 
debtedness to this type of citizen was equally 
great in the aviation service. I can pay no 
finer tribute to American youth than to say 
that the great aircraft force which was ulti- 
mately assembled in Europe had its beginnings 
in a small group of undergraduates at Yale 
University. In recommending Mr. Trubee 
Davison for a Distinguished Service Medal, 
the commander of our aviation forces wrote: 
“This officer was responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the first Yale aviation unit of twenty- 
nine aviators who were later enrolled in the 
Naval Reserve Flying Corps. . . . This group 
of aviators formed the nucleus of the first 
Naval Reserve Flying Corps, and, in fact, may 
be considered as the nucleus from which the 
United States Aviation Forces, Foreign Service, 
later grew.” This group of college boys acted 
entirely on their own initiative. While the United 
States was still at peace, encouraged only by 
their own parents and a few friends, they took 
up the study of aviation. It was their convic- 
tion that the United States would certainly get 
into the war, and they selected this branch as 
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the one in which they could render greatest 
service to their country. These young men 
worked all through the summer of 1916 at 
Port Washington, Long Island, learning how 
to fly: at this time they were an entirely un- 
official body, paying their own expenses. UIti- 
mately the unit comprised about twenty men; 
they kept constantly at work, even after college 
opened in the fall of 1916, and when war broke 
out, they were prepared—for they had actually 
learned to fly. When the submarine scares 
disturbed the Atlantic seaboard in the early 
months of the war, these Yale undergraduates 
were sent by the department scouting over 
Long Island Sound and other places looking for 
the imaginary Germans. In February, 1917, 
Secretary Daniels recognized their work by 
making Davison a member of the Committee 
on Aéronautics; in March practically every 
member of the unit was enrolled in the aviation 
service; and their names appear among the first 
one hundred aviators enrolled in the Navy— 
a list that ultimately included several thous- 
and. So proficient had these undergraduates 
become that they were used as a nucleus to 
train our aircraft forces; they became in- 
structors at Buffalo, Bayshore, Hampton 
Roads, the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Key West, and Moorhead City. They 
began to go abroad in the summer of 1917, 
and they were impressed as instructors in 
schools in France and England. These young 
men not only rendered great material service, 
but they manifested an enthusiasm, an earnest- 
ness, and a tireless vigilance which exerted a 
wonderful influence in strengthening the mor- 
ale of the whole aviation department. I suppose 
that this is what is meant by the “ Yale spirit.” 
“T knew that whenever we had a member of 
that Yale unit,” says Lieutenant-Commander 
Edwards, who was aide for aviation in the 
latter part of the war, “everything was all 
right. Whenever the French and English 
asked us to send a couple of our crack men to 
reénforce a squadron, I would say, ‘Let’s get 
some of the Yale gang.” We never made a 
mistake when we did this.” 

There were many men in the regular Navy 
to whom the nation is likewise indebted. 


Captain T. T. Craven served with very marked 
distinction as aide for aviation on the staff of 
Admiral Wilson, and afterward, after the Armis- 
tice was signed, as the senior member of the 
Board which had been appointed to settle all 
claims with the French Government. Lieutenant 
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(now Commander) Kenneth Whiting was an- 
other officer who rendered great service in 
aviation. Commander Whiting arrived in St. 
Nazaire, France, on the 5th of June, 1917, in 
command of the first aéronautic detachment, 
which consisted of 7 officers and 122 men. 
Such were the modest beginnings of Amer- 
ican aviation in France. Ina short time Com- 
mander Whiting was assigned to the command 
of the large station which was established at 
Killingholme, and in October, 1917, Captain 
Hutch I. Cone came from the United States 
to take charge of the great aviation programme 
which had now been planned. Captain Cone 
had for many years enjoyed the reputation of 
being an efficient administrator; while still a 
lieutenant-commander, he had held for a con- 
siderable time the rank of rear-admiral, as head 
of the Bureau of Steam Engineering; and in 
1917 he was located as commanding naval 
officer at the Panama Canal. Captain Cone 
now came to Paris and plunged into the work 
of organizing naval aviation with all his usual 
vigor. It soon became apparent, however, that 
London would be a better place for his work 
than Paris, and Captain Cone therefore took 
up his headquarters in Grosvenor Gardens. 
Under his administration the aviation section 
grew to the proportions | have indicated. In 
addition to the twelve stations on the French 
coast, reaching from Brest almost to Spain, 
Captain Cone opened four important stations 
in Ireland, at Lough Foyle, Wexford, Queens- 
town, and Whiddy Island. Probably the most 
completely equipped aviation centre we con- 
structed was that at Pauillac, France, under the 
command of Captain F. T. Evans; here we 
constructed accommodations for 20,000 men; 
we had here what would have eventually been 
a great airplane factory; had the war continued 
six months longer, we would have been turning 
out planes in this place on a scale large-enough 
to supply our needs. Another great adventure 
was the establishment of our Northern Bomb- 
ing Group, under the command of Captain 
David C. Hanrahan; here we had 112 planes, 
305 officers, and 2,239 men, who devoted all 
their attention to bombing the German sub- 
marine bases at Zeebrugge and Ostend. In 
response to the representations of the Italians, 
we completed all our plans for building two 
great aviation bases on the east coast of Italy 
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to attack the Austrian naval bases, but the 
surrender of Austria put an early end to this 
enterprise. 

In September, 1918, Captain Cone’s duties 
took him to Ireland; the ship on which he 
sailed, the Leinster, was torpedoed in the Irish 
Sea; Captain Cone was picked up unconscious 
in the water, and, when taken to the hospital, 
it was discovered that both his legs were broken. 
It was therefore necessary to appoint another 
officer in his stead, and | selected Lieutenant 
W. A. Edwards, who had served with credit 
on the destroyer Cushing, and who, for some 
time, had been second in command to Captain 
Cone in the aviation section. It was almost 
unprecedented to put at the head of such an 
important branch a young lieutenant who had 
only been out of the naval academy for a few 
years; ordinarily the duties would have re- 
quired a man of Admiral’s rank. Lieutenant 
Edwards, however, was not only extremely 
capable, but he had the gift of getting along 
splendidly with our English associates, with 
whom he was very popular. He remained in 
charge of the department for the rest of the war, 
winning golden opinions from his superiors and 
his subordinates, and the Distinguished Service 
Order from King George. 

The Armistice was signed before our aviation 
work had got completely into running order. 
Yet its accomplishments were creditable; and, 
had the war lasted a little longer, they would 
have reached great proportions. Of the thirty- 
nine direct attacks made on submarines, ten 
were, in varying degrees, “successful.’’ Per- 
haps the most amazing hit made by any sea- 
plane in the war was that scored by Ensign 
J. McNamara; he dropped a bomb from high 
in the heavens upon a submarine, striking it 
directly on top of the conning tower; the result 
partly was tragical, partly ludicrous, for the 
bomb proved to be a “dud” and did not ex- 
plode! On the day the Armistice was signed, 
we had 225 American seaplanes operating over 
the North Sea, the Irish Sea, the Bay of Biscay, 
and the Adriatic; our bombing planes were 
making trips constantly over the fields of 
Flanders; and 1,500 officers and 15,000 men 
were making raids, doing patrols, bombing sub- 
marines, bombing enemy bases, taking photo- 
graphs, making reconnaissance over enemy 
ports and engaging enemy aircraft. 


The copyright of these articles in Great Britain is strictly reserved by Pearson’s 
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ON THE FLOOR OF CONGRESS 


A Common-Sense Proposal to Expedite Business, Supply 
Information, Cut Down Debate, and Save Expense 


By WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 


(Former Secretary of Commerce) 


FEW years ago my attention was 

called to a speech which had just 

been made in the House of Repre- 

sentatives about the Light House 

Service, then part of the depart- 
ment under my care. The address of the 
honorable member contained few, if any, ac- 
curate statements. It fairly bristled with 
errors. No personal or political motive ex- 
isted for the attack. It was clear the member 
had been grossly deceived. In time it devel- 
oped that an employee, who was disappointed 
at failing to receive a promotion which he did 
not deserve, had made charges against the 
Service to the Congressman which the latter 
had accepted at par without inquiry, and which 
he made the basis of his address in a mistaken 
but sincere effort to remove faults which 
proved to be wholly imaginary. The incident 
has importance only as showing how easy it 
was—and is—to waste the time of the National 
Legislature on matters remote from fact. No 
one was present who knew even a part of the 
truth. No committee had such service de- 
tails within its ken. There was nothing to 
prevent the member from imposing the state- 
ments of a mendacious employee upon the 


Congress and the country as truth. Nor was 


there—nor is there—provided any effective 
means of reply. A service when so attacked 
has no direct power of self-defence. When 
the facts were later made clear to the orator 
he said in all simplicity (as did another in a 
similar case) that if he had known more of the 
facts he would not have made the speech. No 
attempt at correction was ever made. 

This story teaches also how simple and how 
safe it is to make addresses on almost any 
governmental subject when no one is present 
who understands the matter, especially when 
speeches are made under a constitutional pro- 
vision that no member can be called to account 


for what he may say on the floor of either 
House. It also teaches, per contra, how direct 
a limit would be put on Congressional eloquence 
by the mere presence of men who thoroughly 
knew the subject under discussion. There 
would be far less said in both Houses of Con- 
gress about the executive departments if some 
one representing them were present and free 
to ask and answer questions and ready at all 
times to substitute facts for fancies, This 
confusion of facts and lack of reliable informa- 
tion concerning theexecutive departments takes 
place constantly and inevitably, for Congress 
has no direct and simple means of learning the 
facts, and without its fault and, of course, with- 
out its knowledge “spins on blindly in the dark”’ 
so far as detailed accurate understanding of 
the work of executive services is concerned. 

There are sound and necessary reasons why 
this is so under our present system. One 
reason is that the task of learning the executive 
work of the country is too large to be accom- 
plished in the time available. Another is that 
Senators and Representatives have too much 
else to do. A third is that the task itself is 
underestimated and the existing knowledge 
of it is overestimated. No one thinks it neces- 
sary to give the matter the time and effort it 
requires. 

How long would it take one unfamiliar with 
the details of railway operation to learn enough 
of the Pennsylvania system to be able to make 
rules for the conduct of every branch of the 
work of that great organization? How much 
more difficult such a task would be, and how 
much more time would it require if the student 
were a busy man, able to give to the study only 
such limited time as could be spared from 
other exacting duties? Yet large as the Penn- 
sylvania system is it is not as large, or as var- 
ied, or complex as is the Post Office Depart- 
ment alone. Yet men essay to discuss the 
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Post Office Department (in the absence, be it 
observed, of those in personal touch with the 
facts) who would not think of glibly discussing 
details of railway management if they had to 
do so in the presence of an operating officer. 
On the other hand, there is much to be said on 
behalf of the Senator and Representative. 
He has to attend to the duties arising from the 
calls from his state or his district, and these are 
constant and absorbing. The mail arising 
from this source is at times a cause of exacting 
labor. The presence in Washington of con- 
stituents with their families who expect “their 
member” to show them around is not conducive 
to close study of government processes mean- 
while. Again, the Congressman is probably 
on two committees of which one at least is ac- 
tive, and these take always some of his time 
and sometimes all of his time. If this com- 
mittee work happens to cover in detail the 
operations of a government service, and if the 
other demands upon the member permit his 
regular attendance at the committee sessions, 
he will in time absorb knowledge of that phase 
of government activity. By the same token 
he will not become informed of other sides of 
the administrative work of the country. It 
should, however, be noted that many, if not 
most committees, do not directly relate to 
details of organization or operation, and some 
hardly touch them at all—for example, commit- 
tees on pensions, foreign affairs, etc. When 
our Senator or Congressman has release from 
duties incident to his representative character 
and from those arising from committee ob- 
ligations, he has his legislative duties to 
perform. 

The wonder is not that so little is clearly 
known in Congress of executive details, but 
rather that so much is known. In the course 
of time and debate a good deal of general in- 
formation—and misinformation—is picked up, 
and so long as no one is present in either House 
who really does know, almost anything that is 
said passes for truth. Somehow the public 
seems to assume that mere physical presence 
in Washington is itself informing as to what 
there goes on, as if one absorbed it from the 
air. There is “atmosphere” in Washington, 


indeed, but not that arising from knowledge. 
Nowhere are there better (or worse) examples 
of the truth that “a little knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing.” 

From the conditions described arises an- 
other which is in its results most mischievous. 
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Members of both houses often hear the govern- 
ment departments discussed in debates with 
more vigor than veracity. With individual 
exceptions they do not know how accurate 
the statements are. No one is present who 
knows the truth at first hand, the orator is often 
uncontradicted, and what he says is accepted. 
The member furthermore visits some of the 
departments at times concerning appointments 
or promotions, etc., and in this way learns, or 
believes he learns, something about those par- 
ticular offices and their work. Nevertheless, 
it remains true that misunderstandings are 
common, which are amazing and which would 
be amusing but for their serious effects upon 
the country’s work. In the recent discussions 
respecting the continued existence and the 
proper placing of the commercial attachés, even 
those members having the matter in their 
charge showed such lack of knowledge of the 
subject as would have disqualified them for 
advisers either in similar work in the depart- 
ment concerned or in any industrial enterprise. 


GAP BETWEEN LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE 


HE one most serious practical weakness 

in the daily operation of our government 
is the gap between the legislative and the 
executive. This works harm and _ wastes 
money every day. Congress is without accur- 
ate knowledge in any general way of the de- 
tails of the work for which it provides the 
means. It thinks it knows, and constantly 
asserts its knowledge in sweeping statements 
which to those who are informed carry evidence 
of their inaccuracy. It must in fairness be 
said that there are in both houses men who 
know some services very well, and some of the 
older members have broad comprehension of 
the general scope of government operations. 
It is, however, not uncommon for these very 
men, because they have clear and inquiring 
minds, to express interest and surprise at find- 
ing, as they constantly do, some useful function 
of whose existence they were not aware. In 
the course of six and a half years spent in the 
Department of Commerce, I repeatedly invited 
both Senators and Representatives to visit 
the service and see for themselves what the 
work was. Those who accepted these invi- 
tations invariably expressed themselves as sur- 
prised and informed by what they saw. Or- 
dinarily the invitations were declined on 
the true ground that time did not permit. 
On one occasion after an appropriation for a 
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lithographic press had been repeatedly refused, 
the Chairman of the Appropriation Committee 
was asked to visit the service and see for him- 
self what the need was, and it was pointed 
out that this would not require his going more 
than a few hundred feet from his office. He 
declined saying that he did not care to make 
such a visit for “it was too expensive.” 

Anything that will provide team-work that 
does not now and cannot now exist between 
Congress and the departments should be wel- 
comed. A budget system will, in a small meas- 
ure, aid in bringing about this needed change, 
but its very nature is such that it can do so 
only to a limited degree. The argument for 
revising our present lack of system in appro- 
priations lies on other grounds than that of 
bringing provider and spender into intimate 
coéperation. The best of budgets will not 
inform Congress as it needs to be informed. 
The world has found a way, and in one or an- 
other form it has generally adopted it. No 
constitutional change is either required or 
suggested. It is not a subject for experimenta- 
tion, but a matter of common experience in 
other lands. Bring the spender face to face 
with the provider. Let the responsible men 
on the administrative side front directly the 
responsible legislators. Let there be the give 
and take of open debate between them. 
Give Congress in its daily sessions the oppor- 
tunity for getting facts it now sadly lacks by 
personal question and answer between those 
who seek knowledge and those who have it. 
Now they are poles apart, and each functions 
with excessive friction. As this is written, 
there comes to me a statement of a senator so 
far from true as respects a matter in his care 
as to be amazing alike in its sincerity and its er- 
ror. The public service concerned could 
not convince him of his mistake, and private 
parties knowing the truth were asked to aid 
in making it clear. If that senator had to 
run the gauntlet on the Senate floor of debate 
with an administrative officer who was accur- 
ately informed, his conclusions would be at 
once more accurate and less hasty. 

It is not necessary to accomplish the desired 
purpose that we swing to the extreme of a 
responsible ministry. That is not proposed 
hor implied. It is enough to bring men face 
to face with one another who seek and who 
know the truth. Congress thinks, if the words 


be of some of its spokesmen are to be accepted, 
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that the representatives of the public depart- 
ments would be on the defensive. Those 
who hold this idea would at times have a rude 
awakening. There have been occasions when 
certain measures were pending when the simple 
question from one who knew: “ Mr. Chairman, 
why was so and so omitted?” would “start 
something,”’ as the phrase goes, which would 
not down until the suppression was brought 
to light and its purpose made clear. We are 
organized to-day so as to conceal truth. This 
is not deliberate but it actually works that 
way. ‘The public business is in a large and true 
sense not “public.” It is discussed with a 
considerable and at times a controlling amount 
of sincere ignorance. 

It is argued often against the plan proposed 
that the Secretaries have too much to do to 
make their presence in legislative halls possible 
without harm to the work for which they are 
responsible. This, of course, ignores the fact 
that such nations as Great Britain, France, and 
Italy manage it somehow and get along rather 
well. Nor is it pertinent to reply, as is com- 
monly done, that they have a responsible min- 
istry which under our institutions is hardly 
possible. If we will give the second in com- 
mand in each department, the Assistant Secre- 
tary or one or more of them, more or less 
permanent administrative authority, then the 
department head would be freed of the mass of 
executive details that now presses upon him. 
Furthermore, the Secretary might be permitted 
to send as his deputy such chief of service as 
might be most directly in touch with the matter 
in hand. Permanent undersecretaries would 
be a most desirable addition to our executive 
staffs. They are not indeed unknown to 
us. Mr. Adee of the State Department is an 
example. Chiefs of great services change 
with less frequency than is supposed. If we 
have but the will to get together, it will not be 
difficult to work out details, and in the writer’s 
belief one month’s trial would fix the reform 
permanently in our system. It would clarify 
and simplify the work of our government; 
would enormously add to the efficiency of 
Congress, and relieve it from much labor and 
unnecessary debate and expense; would keep 
the executive in touch with the thought of 
Congress which is something greatly to be 
desired, and we should soon wonder how we 
ever got along without so simple and common- 
sense an arrangement. 





TRANSPORTATION THROUGH THE AIR 


Significant and Recent Developments Which Point Unfalteringly to the 


Inauguration of Commercial Flying. 
Public Participation. 


World-wide Flying. Routes. 


“Dependability” the Keynote for 
Enterprises in America 


By RUTHERFORD H. PLATT, JR. 


NEW day has dawned for aéro- 
nautics. It is the day of public 
participation ;of commercial benefit. 

j Scienceand invention, twin brothers 
& of progress, have been steadily at 
work with their ingenuity prodded by great exi- 
gencies of recent years, until, with customary 
ultimate success, the hazards of aviation have 
been reduced to a point which brings flying 
actually within the realm of human certainty. 
Passengers and freight may now be conveyed 
through the air, and are being so conveyed, with 
full confidence that the destination will be 
safely reached. This fact is highly important 
but it is not extraordinary. Many times be- 
fore, in the various fields of scientific endeavor, 
a similar point of practical perfection has been 
reached. Civilization has marked its measured 
pace by milestones of communication—think 
them over: Greek galleys, Roman roads, sailing 
vessels, stage coaches, steamboats, railroads, 
telephones and telegraph—airplanes. And asa 
step in the world’s progress, the air line method 
of communication enjoys certain advantages in 
its way not possessed by the other methods. 
First, the air highway goes in a straight line 
from here to there, and thus it brings the ob- 
jective nearer; and second, increased speed of 
aircraft, made possible by mechanism and the 
absence of terrestrial obstructions, greatly re- 
duces the time required to reach the objective. 
The converse of the above is that air acrobats 
and dare-devil inventors have had their day. 
The five mile descent of a partially unconscious 
aviator who broke the world’s altitude récord 
over Dayton, Ohio, was a flash in the pan. 
Indeed, the most significant thing in the evolu- 
tion of flying is the rapid disappearance of 
spectacular elements. This is what marks the 
passing of the initial period in the science of 
aviation. It may be argued that this is not 
wholly true. Certain characteristics of avia- 
tion seem to lend it a time-fast sensational 
color. Man is essentially a lowly and earthy 
being, and now that he has discovered how 
to overcome certain terrestrial ties and go 


soaring aloft, the position in which he finds 
himself requires some mental and physical 
readjustments which are not easily acquired. 
But these readjustments are of minor impor- 
tance in comparison to the fact that aviation is 
fast becoming “a matter of course.’”’ From that 
it is only a short step to where the public “ gets 
on,” and then is the age of commercial aviation 
and air transportation. 

The stunts also—meaning the first time that 
such and such a thing has been done—are 
pretty well exhausted in aviation. The historic 
twelve-second flight of the Wright Brothers at 
Kittyhawk in 1903 pales in contrast to Blériot’s 
swift crossing of the English Channel in 19009. 
When Alcock and Brown flew the Atlantic 
Ocean in sixteen hours and twelve minutes they 
cast the Calais-Dover feat into the shade. 
And so it has been going until the crossing of 
the Pacific Ocean, yet to be accomplished, is 
only a minor detail. It is so well understood 
what airplanes can do, that the companies 
which are planning for the trans-Pacific pioneer 
flight are in a thoroughly commercial frame of 
mind. In other words, the greatest single 
event still to take place in world-wide flying 
will be undertaken in a spirit of business, rather 
than of adventure and experiment. 


With the utilization of the great ocean of | 


atmosphere every city and village and habita- 
tion, every piece of land and water, becomes a 
possible port of arrival and departure. Therein 
the imagination has a prolific field in which to 
indulge its vagaries. Tennyson had _ these 
fancies in mind when he saw 

the heavens filled with commerce: ar- 
gosies of magic sails. 
light dropping down with costly bales. 


But such a concept is not without practical | 
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justification. 
is neither academic nor theoretical—it is 


strongly implied by certain things which are 


taking place to-day. 


If the reader of these pages were stopping at & 


some hotel in London or Paris it would be 
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THE ARCH OF TRIUMPH, PARIS 
Europe is far ahead of America in commercial air equipment. The London-Paris route has 
long been in operation and has come to be considered as an everyday affair of remarkable 
reliability. While aviation is still under the direction of the War Ministry in France, it is con- 
templated that there will soon be formed a separate Air Ministry as has been done in England 





THE ARMY WAR COL- 
LEGE AND THE WHITE 


HOUSE 


Washington is a centre 
of aviation, and the activi- 
ties of the Post Office De- 
partment are among the 
most important of the 
influences now encourag- 
ing commercial aviation 
throughout the United 
States 


U. S. Official 





WASHINGTON MONU- 
MENT AND A VIEW OF 
THE CAPITOL, THE LI- 
BRARY AND THE UN- 
ION STATION 
From the top of Wash- 
ington monument the ob- 
server gets an idea of 
the airplane view, but 
from higher altitude the 
whole country becomes 
an easily read map 


U. S. Official 
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LIURE, WEATHER BUREAU. 
DIRECTOR, MILITARY AERONAUTICS. «= 
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WEATHER FORECASTS FOR AIRMEN 


The charts which the United States Weather Bureau pre- 
pares for the benefit of army air pilots and any others who 
desire the information are a sign of the development of 
practical aviation. It is upon a knowledge of atmospheric 
conditions that the reliability of all flying depends. When 
foreseen, storms, fog, and other adverse conditions can 
usually be avoided by intelligent routing and manipulation 
of a flight 
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R. E. M. COWIE 


ice-President of the American 
Railway Express Company, who 
has declared that the express 
service is prepared to use airplanes 
to expedite the most urgent part 
of its business, and that an air 
express service will be inaugurated 
between New York and Chicago 
as soon as an operating corpora- 
tion can be formed 


© Underwood & Underwood 


OTTO PRAEGER 


Assistant, Postmaster-General in 
charge of the Air Mail Service, 
who says that the Post Office De- 
partment will inaugurate, in Sep- 
tember, an extension of its al- 
ready efficient New York-Chicago 
air mails to reach the Pacific 
Coast. It is contemplated that 
this transcontinental service will 
save more than a million dollars 
per year and that it will reduce the 
time of mail delivery between 
New York and San Francisco by 
more than twenty-four hours 


© Harris & Ewing 





BOLLING FIELD, 
WASHINGTON 


It is appropriate that tl 
National Capitol should 
have a first-class, wel- 
equipped field, which 
shown inthe picture. Bol/- 
ing Fjeld is unique in that 
it combines facilities for 
both flying boats and lan 
planes 


U. S. Air Service 


A MODERN AIR CABIN 
This plane, exhibited at 
the recent New York 
show, shows the develop- 
ment that has been made 
in body design. With 
the fusilage closed the 
occupants suffer none of 
the rigors that were faced 
by the aviators in their 
flimsy planes of a few years 
ago 
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ON THE CUBA ROUTE 
The Miami-Key. West- 
Havana air line is ready 
to operate with huge 12- 
passenger flying boats that 
make the passage from 
Key West to Havana in 
anhour. The flying boats 
will meet trains arriving at 
Key West from the North, 
and in three hours have 
gone to Havana and have 
returned, carrying pas- 
sengers, baggage, and mail 
both ways 


Courtesy Florida-West 
ndies Airways, Inc. 
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THE PARLIAMENT IN 
VIENNA (ABOVE) AND 
THE REICHSTAG IN 

BERLIN: (BELOW) 


Austria is hardly a factor in 

aviation since the war, but 

Germany is spending much 

time and money in'‘the de- 

velopment of both airplanes 
and dirigibles 
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THE LEANING TOWER OF 
PISA AND ST. PAUL'S, 
LONDON 


Italy and Great Britain are 
active in the air. The British 
dirigible R-34 and others of 
the same type have set envi- 
able records for lighter than 
air machines, and British 
airplanes have flown across 
the Atlantic, and from Eng- 
land to Australia, while the 
Cape-to-Cairo air route was 
opened last fall. The Italians 
have developed the Caproni, 
a type that has been built in 
large numbers and is capable 
of great carrying power 
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LAWSON AERIAL LIM- 
OUSINE 


One of the largest types. 
Note the glass-enclosed pas- 
senger cabin six feet wide, 
and with a ceiling eight feet 
high. It is propelled by two 
Liberty engines designed 
to give this huge plane a 
speed of 115 miles per hour 


MARTIN I2-PASSENGER 
TRANSPORT 


Showing’ the transparent 
hood for the pilot. Six of 
these planes have been 
ordered by the Post Office 
Department. It is this type 
which is in use in the New 
York to Chicago air mail 
service 
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““ALL ABOARD’ 


Passengers are seen board- 

ing one of the flying boats 

operated in the passenger 

service between New York 
and Atlantic City 
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THE ‘“‘NC-4”’ IN FLIGHT 


The first aircraft to fly 
across the Atlantic Ocean; 
the trip being made by way 
of the Azores about a year 
ago. Note the great size of 
7 this machine by comparison 
with the men in the cockpit 


U. S. Official 





























LT.-COL. A. GUIDONI (ITALIAN) 


Air attachés at their respective embassies in Washington. 


Rutherford H. Platt, Jr. 
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BRIG.-GEN. L. E. O. CHARLTON (BRITISH) 
The institution of this new diplomatic office by lead- 


ing European countries is a far-seeing move justified by the rapid development of international commercial flying 


highly instructive for him to telephone to the 
office of the Aircraft Transport and Travel 
Company, and make a reservation for the after- 
noon air express. At twelve o’clock an auto- 
mobile would call at the hotel and in ten min- 
utes he would be at the depot. Here is a well 
appointed lunch room for hungry arrivals from 
across the Channel, and in the event of a slight 
delay there is also a waiting room with its cigar 
and news-stands, and other familiar appur- 
tenances. An office of the American Express 
Company with its many accommodations is at 
hand, as is also a customs house. Such is the 
mundane introduction to the cross-channel 
service. The passenger steps into an enclosed 
coupé, electric heated and lighted, where he 
sits on an upholstered seat and is protected from 
wind and rain by glass windows. Suddenly the 
city slips away below and behind; the coast 
comes and goes; the choppy water of the 
Channel far beneath; the tossing steamers with 
their chronic invalids; another coast-line; 
country-side; cities; villages; one more city 
stretching tothe horizon. The passenger steps 


into another depot similar to the one he has just 
left. and another automobile takes him to his 
hotel, where a room has been reserved by wire- 
less from mid-air. Two-and-one-quarter hours 
between London and Paris! If this is startling 
it is not because the event is rare. This flight 
occurs daily on a schedule more punctual than 
many trains. For the near future the com- 
pany is working on plans for an hourly mail 
service, by which a letter posted after breakfast 
in either London or Paris can receive its an- 
swer from across the Channel by tea-time. The 
present fare for this mail service is about 60 
cents per pound, which it is proposed to reduce 
to as low as the customary rate just as quickl 
as the postal authorities codperate in such a 
way as to insure full loads and make the service 
profitable at a reduced revenue. Similar air 
lines are in operation between Brussels, and 
Paris, and London. Before the war the onl; 

similar enterprise was the German airship ser 

vice between Berlin and_ Friedrichshafen 

This has now been extended north to react 

Stockholm, Sweden, as a terminal. Travelers 
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who arrive in Germany from Denmark by 
water are met on the dock at Warnemiinde by 
agents, whose tickets will take the holder to 
Berlin in less than an hour instead of the five 
hours consumed by rail. It is pertinent that 
during the time when the German railroads 
were paralyzed for lack of coal last fall the only 
reliable means of communication was the air— 
at least so it was reported. The list of regular 
passenger and freight lines which are in actual 
operation on the continent would be weary 
reading on account of its length. 

England has not been slow to grasp the 
significance to her welfare of this rapidly 
developing method of commerce. First she 
established what is considered in authoritative 
circles as the most efficient organization for the 
conduct of a national air policy. Before the 
cessation of hostilities the importance to Eng- 
land of that hard-won and expensive air fleet 
which she acquired in war days led her to form 
a separate air ministry. Thus the develop- 
ment of civil flying has been able to proceed 
directly on the experiences furnished by the 
war impetus. Now England has a separate 
Ministry for each of the three great depart- 
ments, War, Navy, and Air. 

The British Empire has been likened to a 
giant with its head in England, and its great 
limbs extending from Cairo to Calcutta and 
Australia, and from Cairo to the Cape of Good 
Hope—the arteries through which flows the 
imperial life are the air routes. Such a simile 
is not inept when considered in the light of 
things already done or in the doing. Four or 
five days from London to India instead of 
twenty-one days; 120 flying hours to Australia; 
one week from Cairo to Cape Town instead of 
seven weeks! These are things worth the while 
of an old navigator like John Bull to ponder on, 
and that is why the British Government is giv- 
ing the most intelligent and substantial help 
to commercial aviation. The noted Lord 
Fisher minces no words in pointing out a possi- 
ble outcome: 


As the locusts swarmed over Egypt, so will the 
aircraft swarm in the heavens carrying inconceivable 
cargoes of men and bombs, some fast, some slow. 
A number of these machines will act in the capacity 
of battle cruisers, others as destroyers. All of these 
weapons will be comparatively cheap and will re- 
quire but few men to serve as a crew. 


The routes to India have been organized, and 
the pioneer flight was made last summer by the 
famous pair of indomitable Britishers, Sir 
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Geoffrey Salmond and Ross Smith. Sir Geof- 
frey tells how, upon arrival at Bagdad at 5 
o'clock in the afternoon, they were utterly 
unable to persuade the natives that they had 
breakfasted the day before in Cairo—the two 
cities had always been considered at least eigh- 
teen days apart. 

As early as December, 1918, a serious effort 
was inaugurated by the British Government 
to bring Cape Town into flying distance of 
the rest of the world. For that purpose three 
parties were despatched from London to ex- 
plore, chart, and prepare an air route down the 
Nile Valley and through the centre of Africa. 
The preparation of the many landing grounds 
entailed prodigious difficulties. Airdromes had 
to be cut out of the dense jungle, when it was 
necessary to fell thousands of trees and dig up 
their roots. The soil of innumerable ant hills 
had to be removed by hand, that is, carried in 
native baskets when wheelbarrows were not 
available. And this was no mean occupation 
when it is known that these South African ant 
hills often “grow” to 25 feet in height and 40 
feet in diameter. In the preparation of one 
landing field 700 natives worked from April to 
August and removed about 25,000 tons of ant 
hills! Wire and wireless communication links 
the route which is approximately 5,200 miles 
long. This highway has been officially declared 
to be available for traffic, and at the time of 
writing it is being flown by three planes. As 
it now exists, this African jungle highway is the 
greatest contribution to commercial flying to- 
day. It also shows beyond a shadow of doubt 
the confidence which practical and far-seeing 
men place in the future of air communica- 
tion. 

What Cairo has become is shown in the tid- 
ings recently received from that city. The 
fancies of an H. G. Wells are outdone by 
facts: 


Colonel Van Rynvild got away safely from the 
Heliopolis airdrome Sunday in his new Vickers-Vimy 
plane and arrived in the evening at Halfa, 617 miles 
from Cairo. Major Brackley’s Handley Page has 
not yet left Heliopolis. While preparations on 
Colonel Van Rynvild’s and Major Brackley’s planes 
and on the Vickers-Vimy which Captain Walsh will 
shortly pilot on behalf of the Royal Flying Corps, 
were at their height, an airplane appeared overhead 
and on coming to earth it turned out to be single 
engined D-59 piloted by Lieutenants Mackintosh 
and Parer who left Hounslow, London,jJan. 8th, with 
the intention of flying by easy stages to Australia. 
Without warning, like a bolt from the blue it had 
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arrived from Créte via Mersa Matruh on the Egyp- 
tian coast. 

A little later from one of the hangars there was 
pulled out a giant airplane which, for aught any one 
knew, might have come from China. Presently up 
drove two cars, from one of which stepped out Lord 
Milner, Mr. Ingraham, assistant secretary to the 
Milner mission, and Air Commodore Groves, who 
inspected all the machines, donned his flying kit, 
climbed into the giant Handley Page and flew south 
to Assuan, whither the D-59 had preceded it. 

The forecast of the future which the scene pre- 
sented struck everyone, and as one of the senior 
officers remarked: 

“To-day more than ever Heliopolis appears to be 
becoming an aérial centre in the truest sense.” 


Thus England, which for centuries has been 
the self-appointed arbiter of the seven seas, an 
office that has rarely been abused, is determined 
not to surrender her ancient rdle. She pre- 
pares to lead the nations in the air even as she 
has led the nations on the sea. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STEPPING-STONE 


UT if England can claim the most ad- 
vanced organization, the honors for the 

best routes in Europe must go to Italy. The 
great hip-boot of that country which used to 
be the centre of the civilized world, stretches 
down into the Mediterranean, pointing toward 
Asia, almost touching Africa, like a colossal 
natural bridge. It seems to be eminently 
fitted to become an international stepping- 
stone for the world’s air travel. In Italy, as 
elsewhere, “‘routes’’ constitute a series of con- 
veniently systematized fields placed at such 
intervals that an airplane in case of trouble is 
able to volplane to one of them. Such a re- 
quirement means that the fields shall be from 
nine to fourteen miles apart. The first such 
.highway in the world was completed from 
Turin to Pordenone during the war. When 


Italy’s enemies melted away the aérial highway. 


remained. To-day it is a commercial trunk 
line, with branches to Milan, Venice, and Rome 
over which tourist planes fly on schedule time. 

A separate civil organ which goes by the 
name of Italian State Aéronautics has been 
organized to look after the air interests of the 
country. Italy has placed this department 
under the ministry of Transportation, while in 
France civil and military air commerce are 
directed and encouraged by the War Ministry. 

In this tuning-up of the government machin- 
ery to put it in step with the times, the leading 





European countries have gone farther. It is of 
the greatest significance to commercial flying 
that England, France, and Italy have created 
the diplomatic office of Air Attaché. In that 
capacity aéronautical experts representing the 
various countries have been attached to the 
embassies in Europe, South America, the East, 
and in Washington. Their duties are primarily 
to watch for new developments and ripe oppor- 
tunities of aviation, and to coérdinate the inter- 
national air commerce which looms on the not 
far-distant horizon. 

Such a forward-looking institution as the 
Air Attaché is beyond the present horizon of 
the United States Government. Washington 
has not taken even the preliminary steps toward 
an air policy, while an undeveloped: State De- 
partment is smothered under other matters not 
so easily avoided as the air. 

The consideration of governmental direction 
is a vital one in aéronautics. Every one who 
has studied the question of the future develop- 
ment of flying is agreed that commercial avia- 
tion is a certain outcome, but for which there 
are important fundamental considerations. 
Aircraft performance has its uncertainties, its 
risks to life and property, and there is a com- 
paratively short life of the material used. 
Furthermore the act of flying is not a private 
matter. A man who sails 150 miles per hour, 
whether he be taking a cross-country run for his 
own pleasure, or carrying mails or passengers, 
or delivering a piano (which has been done by 
the London-Paris route)—that man tops so 
many of his fellow creatures and covers so much 
property of every description, that he becomes 
automatically an object of public concern. 
And, as already indicated, flying is an inter- 
national matter too. But whether because of 
concern or because of physical necessities, com- 
mercial aviation will not develop satisfactorily 
unless it is assisted by the government. When 
General Dural, chief of French aviation, was 
asked if commercial aéronautics can prosper 
unassisted by the government, his homely re- 
ply was: “It is like asking if an infant can 
exist without milk.” The nature of aviation 
is such that it may best be developed with 
government capital, and a public monopoly of 
expert advice and information. 

But what is the United States doing in order 
to acquire and use some of these new trumps 
of national progress? 

The aéro show held last March in New York 
City possessed one significant and widely 
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heralded characteristic in contrast to the show 
of 1919. Every machine on the floor was for 
commercial purposes. At the same time a list 
of uses for these aircraft was made public, show- 
ing—without any implied analogy to pickles— 
fifty-seven varieties. This list of functions 
included everything from spotting outlaw 
cotton fields in Texas to the rescue of ship- 
wrecked people. There are unquestionably 
many other uses besides these, but it neverthe- 
less remains that the permanent and funda- 
mental function of aircraft will be the prosaic 
transportation of passengers and freight—the 
last being a broad designation for mail and ex- 
press. Of these two functions, the transport 
of freight is decidedly the more appropriate: 
an inert sack is much more adaptable to re- 
quirements of weight distribution and atmos- 
pheric conditions than is a fussy individual 
who may perhaps be subject to rheumatism; 
merchandise can be cramped, limbs won’t be; 
in dire emergencies mail sacks may be heaved 
overboard like Jonahs, people have a strong 
prejudice to the contrary; and last but not least 
there is the money argument—mail brings 
almost twice the revenue per pound that pas- 
sengers bring. Mail carrying planes were 
featured in the New York show. Indeed, this 
is the one important respect in which the 
United States Government has made substan- 
tial flying progress, and toward the support of 
which it has lent some, however insufficient, 
financial encouragement. 


THE AIR MAILS 


N JULY, 1918, therewas inaugurated between 
New York and Washington via Philadelphia, 
the first aérial mail line. The month following 
its inception this enterprise was taken over by 
the post-office department which has been 
operating it on regular schedules ever since. 
The Air Mail Service is declared by Postmaster 
General Burleson to be the most practical thing 
of its kind in the world, to the reliability of 
which no service in foreign countries compares. 
The record of performance during the year 
1919 was 96.5 per cent. perfect, and this was 
obtained with about one third of the trips made 
in rain, fog, mists, or other adverse weather 
conditions. At first, the fee for a letter 
carried by the air route'was 24 cents, later 
reduced to 6 cents, and finally, after a year of 
successful operation, the post-office department 
took account of its aérial affairs and, on July 
18, 1919, the standard domestic rate of two 
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cents an ounce was put into effect, and an in- 
significant little red stamp now has a magic 
power which it never thought to own. So 
marked was the success of the New York- 
Washington air mail, that, although fettered 
by inadequate appropriations, it answered the 
demand for extensions by inaugurating in May 
of last year a second service reaching from 
New York to Cleveland and Chicago, and 
recently as far as Omaha. This service has 
resulted in the expedition of the mails to the 
Middle West by about 16 hours and to the 
Pacific Coast by about 24 hours, since they are 
put directly on the trains in Cleveland and 
Chicago. Although the whole enterprise has 
been on an absurdly small scale the practical 
demonstration which it has afforded during two 
years of mail transportation fully justifies the 
adoption of the air mails under the motto of the 
United States post-office: ‘Neither snow nor 
rain nor heat nor gloom of night stays these 
couriers from the swift completion of their 
appointed rounds.” 

Indeed, such confidence has been instilled in 
those who have the air mails in their charge 
that plans are now rapidly maturing for a 
trans-continental air service. More than a 
dozen new planes of special design are approach- 
ing completion. Several of these are giants 
with a carrying capacity of a ton of mail—or a 
maximum of 3,000 pounds for short hauls and 
1,500 pounds over the Rocky Mountains where 
the altitude and long distances between landing 
fields make imperative the carrying of more fuel 
and less freight. The Postmaster General has 
asked Congress for an appropriation of three 
million dollars, asserting in unqualified terms 
that the air mail service is dependable. And 
now the American Railway Express Company 
has made ptblic announcement that it is pre- 
pared to exploit the carriage of part of its own 
freight in airplanes. 

“Dependability” is the keynote for public 
service, public enthusiasm, and public support. 
There is every indication that the manufac- 
turers and designers share the feeling that the 
dependable stage has been reached. Witness: 
the upholstered seats, the vanity boxes, the sil- 
ver cigar holders,'the candelabra, the wind-proof 
and noise-poof cabins, and other such elegant 
“window dressings” which caught the eye of 
the visitor at the commercial aviation show. 
That ingenuity, time, and money should have 
been expended on such things instead of all 
on ailerons, coefficients of lift, and spark plugs, 







































is.a pretty thorough indication that the public 
is due to come in on the business. 

It is perhaps surprising, but nevertheless a 
true axiom, that aviation is 10 per cent. 
flying and 90 per cent. ground work. The 
preparation for a flight is the insurance that 
such flight will be successful. Outside of the 
thousand and one technical considerations the 
outstanding element of importance in ground 
work is the field where an airplane takes off and 
lands. 


A NEED FOR MORE FIELDS 


HE majority of accidents to aviators and 
their machines may be traceable to four 
general causes: 1. Faulty design and inefficient 
inspection. 2. Incompetent pilots. 3. Bad 
weather conditions. 4. Forced landings where 
there is no suitable field. The first three of 
these adversities are internal matters, so to 
speak. That is, they are the concern of the man- 
ufacturer, the mechanics, and the pilot, and, 
to revert to a former argument, they can and 
should be almost wholly eliminated by proper 
government supervision. The last item on this 
list of enemies of “dependability” is a prolific 
source of trouble. It is the lack of proper 
landing fields which is to-day one of the chief 
obstructions to the more rapid expansion of 
commercial aviation in the United States. 
The “route’”—or series of prepared landing 
grounds—is to the airplane what the road is to 
the automobile. Second only to the smooth, 
well-marked field is the service station of an 
up-to-date airdrome. This should be organ- 
ized on the same plan that a garage is organized, 
with accommodations of fuel, supplies, spare 
parts for all standard makes of airplanes, and 
with wireless and meteorological equipment in 
addition. It is right and quite natural that the 
promoters of commercial aviation in the United 
States should be clamoring for improved ground 
accommodations. The natureof airplane routes 
demands that municipalities shall take an 
active part in their establishment. Suitable 
airdromes are expensive, take up considerable 
ground, and are more efficient when organized 
on a monopoly or community basis, the advan- 
tages of so doing being somewhat similar to 
those of a union station. It is often prophe- 
sied that the time is near when municipalities 
will be concerned with just such a problem; 
when being on the airplane map will be a com- 
mercial necessity. In any event, safe and 
well-defined fields will promote ‘‘depend- 
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ability,” and “dependability,” in turn, will pro- 
mote the ambition to construct the fields. In 
very truth, these aviators seem to be pulling 
themselves up by their own boot straps! 


A VARIETY OF ENTERPRISES 


N ADDITION to the air mails, which have 

already been discussed, there are other Amer- 
ican enterprises worth noting. A prominent 
New York hotel has had hanging in its lobby 
for some months a placard which declares 
with the most naive complacency that tickets 
for the “Atlantic City aérial limousine” may 
be purchased at the desk. Companies operat- 
ing flying boats at Atlantic City and Florida 
resorts have taken aloft thousands of persons 
without a single mishap. The Pacific Aviation 
Company operates an aérial jitney, so called, 
between Richmond, Cal., and San Francisco. 
The Fort Worth Transportation Company 
has been organized to keep up with rapid de- 
velopments in the oil fields—it carries passen- 
gers, freight, and makes photographs through- 
out the area of gushers. Forest fire and coast 
patrols are performing efficiently their daily 
duties, although handicapped by flimsy govern- 
ment support. The list of local flying enter- 
prises throughout the country is much longer 
than that, but for the theory of commercial 
flying it is enough to know that such things 
exist and are being done. 


THE COMPELLING PROHIBITION LAW 


T IS impossible to overlook the prize example 
in support of the sage adage that “necessity 

is the mother of invention.”” The necessity in 
this particular case springs from the United 
States prohibition law; the new born enterprise 
is the Florida and West Indies Airways Inc. 
At the time of writing this company is prepared 
to inaugurate the operation of six aérial limou- 
sines, each one conveying twelve thirsty pas- 
sengers from Key West, Florida, to Havana, 
Cuba, and return. Whether the wineless Navy 
is in sympathy with the scheme or simply hard 
up, is doubtful, but at any rate the new com- 
pany has been able to rent for use as a home 
station for its flying boats the naval air landing 
at Key West. The fare for the privilege of a 
flight to Cuba is about $100—which, for the 
advantages that it brings, is considered low by 
many persons. The flying time will be one 
hour to Havana, and one hour and a half to 
return in the face of the trade winds. It is 
enough to give one pause, to think what may 
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this highly promising enterprise and others 
like it, prove successful. 

The mention of prohibition suggests a new 
and well-nigh limitless field to be considered 
in the development of commercial aviation. 
That is the problem of air law which it is im- 
practicable to do more than mention here. 
The accident of the blimp which exploded over 
a Chicago bank last year, killing and wounding 
a large number of clerks, together with similar 
and various mishaps, has started the hue and 
cry for Congress to enact adequate laws regulat- 
ing aérial navigation. And because flying has 
a country-wide complexion there must be an 
interstate code. The complications which will 
arise in the drafting of the world’s air laws 
are as wide and deep as the atmosphere. The 
matter is one of national and international 
scope: What use are boundaries and customs 
houses when freight is able to move at night 
seven miles above the earth? Who owns the 
air? 

AIRSHIPS 


LTHOUGH reference has frequently been 
made above to aircraft in general, the 
stress has been laid on airplanes. Notwith- 
standing that balloons were the direct ancestors 
of the earliest flying machines, airships have 
failed to overcome certain limitations which the 
airplane has been rapidly conquering. These 
limitations are principally cost, bulkiness, and 
comparative ease of destruction. It may 
therefore be said that the airship is still in the 
experimental stage, and that, while it has per- 
formed many practical functions, it can now 
not be considered as being a commercial agent 
of the same general usefulness as the airplane. 
The R-34 which twice propelled its majestic 
bulk across the Atlantic—a distance of 6,700 
miles in 183 flying hours—may be used to re- 
fute this contention. One is reminded that 
the day after that great airship took its de- 
parture from Mineola, a wind storm swept 
down Long Island, uprooting trees and unroof- 
ing barns in such a way as to make people 
think—what if the R-34 had not departed? Two 
million dollars’ worth of torn silk and twisted 
machinery would have gone bowling overland 
until it had buried itself in the sea! But such 
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be the ultimate effect on neighboring islands if 
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was not the case, and the boosters of lighter- 
than-air machines have a lot in their favor that 
is real and practical. 

And there is one other important aspect of 
aéronautics which has been purposely slighted 
in this article. It was touched upon in the 
discussion of British ambitions—that is the 
military importance of the air. The protective 
value of an air fleet is so well established that 
it would be supererogation to rehearse the 
proofs. The important feature of the matter 
and that which has made it easy to neglect the 
military side in discussing the commercial, is 
that the design problems of aircraft are almost 
identical for all classes. Mail, passengers, and 
bombing and armament equipment are, to a 
large extent, interchangeable, requiring only a 
few hours of simple adjustments. this is a sign of 
the world’s material progress; howit differs from 
the situation on the sea where warships are an 
expensive and highly specialized class of vessels! 


Finally, there may be plucked from all the 
foregoing four major conclusions: 

First, commercial aviation is a certain out- 
come because it is becoming dependable. It 
will be impossible for a progressive people to 
avoid the use of the airplane, whose advantages 
are so great that as a stride forward in civili- 
zation it is comparable with the telephone and 
telegraph. An indication of the imminence of 
the utility period is the passing of stunt flying 
and sensational aspects. 

Second, commercial flying on account of 
certain inherent characteristics—or shortcom- 
ings, if you will—must be developed by govern- 
ment assistance and along lines of international 
regulation. 

Third, the transportation of freight, or, more 
specifically, mail, is the most suitable function 
of commercial flying. 

Fourth, the time is ripe for the public to 
“get on.” Much of popular misgiving has 
taken its root in the dangerous experimental 
stage, when “hair-breadth Harrys” were all 
the rage, or else the reluctance to accept flying is 
the result of the sad experiences and hazards 
of war. But now the public is needed. 


Certain things have been done and are being 
done with aircraft—what next? 














OUR NEW MERCHANT MARINE 


I] 


COMPETITION ON THE HIGH SEAS 
By RALPH D. PAINE 


tr “4OR the present, Columbia’s return to 
: the ocean must be regarded as a huge 
Et experiment. The economic forces 
f which have thrust her into a foremost 

place among the maritime nations 
are an aftermath of war. The world-wide 
conditions of commerce and foreign trade are 
dislocated and abnormal, and the demand for 
ships is so great that those who own them can 
afford to ignore the vital factor of competi- 
tion. There is profit enough for all, as in other 
industries whose production cannot keep pace 
with the market. Sooner or later, however, 
the balance of rivalry will be restored and 
permanent success will be a question of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

For the United States this great adventure 
on salt water is rather a matter of choice than 
of necessity. She has prospered mightily with- 
out a merchant marine and there may be lack- 
ing the tenacity of the seafaring races across 
the Atlantic. On the other hand, so much 
American energy and capital are already en- 
gaged in shipping expansion that there will be 
no quitting the game so long as it is possible to 
gain a fair reward. The romance of the sea 
may help to inspire the creation of a merchant 
marine, but it will not sustain it. Ships must 
earn dividends or rust at their mooring buoys. 
Experts disagree concerning the future, and the 
arguments are often befogged, but certain 
essential factors of success or failure can be 
weighed for and against, so that the landlubber 
may risk his own conclusions. 

Costs of Operation: Until recently the 
largest handicap of an American steamer was 
the item of wages and food. It was generally 
believed that competition with English, Nor- 
wegian, or Japanese ships was impossible on 
this account. For this reason more than 14 
million tons of vessels in foreign trade and 
owned by American interests were flying 
foreign flags. They could be built much 
cheaper abroad and operated with profit by 
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manning them with foreign seamen and paying 
them very low wages. All attempts to obtain 
subsidy legislation were based upon this dis- 
advantage. 

In the opinion of most shipowners, the last 
glimmer of hope was quenched when Congress 
enacted the Seaman’s Law which was praise- 
worthy, in some respects, because it gave to the 
merchant mariner the rights of a human being. 
It was the belief of the seamen’s unions that the 
enforcement of higher wages and better living 
and working conditions in American ships 
would tend to raise other nations toward the 
same level. The ultimate result would be to 
pull down the barrier of foreign competition 
instead of raising it higher. The results proved 
that Labor had foresight enough to think in 
international terms. When a British or Nor- 
wegian sailor could no longer be arrested for 
desertion in New York or San Francisco, it 
meant that the captain had to pay the Amer- 
ican wage scale to get othermen. This madea 
general readjustment inevitable. As a British 
shipping journal expressed it, “The high wages 
obtaining on the other side of the Atlantic are, 
of course, an incentive to desertion, the men 
realizing that if they can only escape from their 
ship, they will have no difficulty in securing 
another. The higher American wage 
scale is a serious and growing handicap to the 
operation of British ships.” 

To this factor was added the far more power- 
ful influence of social disturbance and unrest. 
The pressure of the cost of living and the 
decreased production of labor have been even 
more acute abroad than at home. These 
causes have forced wages to high levels in every 
country. During the last five years the wages 
of sailors in American ships have steadily 
risen, from $30 a month until they reach $75 a 
month in 1919. The foreign ships were not 
lagging far behind. They finally reached the 
American level for Danish, Norwegian, and 
Dutch crews, while British vessels paid $2.50 























per month less. Then the American scale 
jumped $10 more, but it was certain that 
foreign seamen would endeavor to match this 
increase just as soon as their unions were able 
‘to exact it. 

There is a much wider difference between the 
pay of officers in American and foreign ships. 
As was always true, American ships pay their 
officers much higher salaries than does the 
British merchant marine. The present rates 
for a cargo steamer of 7,000 tons are as follows: 

















AMERICAN, | BRITISH, 

PER MONTH | PER MONTH 
Master . $357.50 $265.00 
Chief Officer 228.75 145.00 
Second Officer 200.00 115.00 
Third Officer 176.25 100.00 
Carpenter 100.00 85.00 
Boatswain , 95.00 80.00 
Chief Engineer 332.50 190.00 
First Assistant 228.75 145.00 
Second Assistant 200.00 112.50 
Third Assistant 176.00 100.00 





This American steamer carries a total crew of 
42 officers and men with a pay-roll of $4,775, 
while the British vessel has a complement of 
40 with a monthly cost of $3,295. This differ- 
ence is cut in half if the American ship uses oil 
fuel, instead of coal, for twelve of the crew can 
be dispensed with. It will still cost, for wages, 
23 per cent. more to run the American steamer, 
but such figures are misleading. They are 
worse than they sound. Even if both these 
freighters burn coal, the Britisher has the better 
of it in wages by only $17,760 in a year. 

These items have lost their relative impor- 
tance the world over because of the vast in- 
crease in the other charges and expenses 
involved in operating a large steamer. The 
capital cost, which includes interest, insurance, 
and depreciation, now dominate the balance 
sheets. The yearly wage bill of this American 
ship amounts to $57,000, which is no more than 
ten per cent. of the total outlay required. 
The advantage of the British owner, in this 
instance, is therefore, only 3 per cent. of the 
total annual cost to be laid against the vessel. 
The office statement of an American owner 
recently showed these figures for a cargo 
steamer in the Pacific trade: 


Operating cost for one year, including 
fuel, wages, insurance, etc. 
Interest . 


$320,898 


67,000 
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Overhead 18,000 
Repairs 27,000 
Depreciation 96,000 

Total $528,898 


(Of this whole amount, $54,000 was 
spent for wages) 


Japanese competition would seem to be more 
serious in this particular respect. It is obvious 
that until the tremendous demand for tonnage 
on the Pacific routes can be filled by American 
ships, the Japanese companies will be gaining a 
foothold from which it may be difficult to dis- 
lodge them. They are ready and eager to 
seize the opportunity, nor does it need “a 
campaign of popular education”’ to place this 
energetic race of islanders squarely behind their 
swiftly growing merchant marine which has 
been piling up capital from its own earnings. 
The Nippon Yushen Kaisha recently declared a 
dividend of 100 per cent. and coupled it with 
the announcement that sixty new ships had 
been ordered, amounting to a half million tons. 
In 1916 the average dividend paid by twenty- 
eight Japanese shipping companies was 90 
percent. In the past the chief advantage over 
American competitors was in the very low wage 
scale, but this has shifted materially. The 
cost of living has lifted skyward in Japan as 
elsewhere and the sailors are the highest paid 
class of labor. They are rapidly organizing 
in unions which propose to demand the wages 
of other nations. 

Within four years the pay of a Japanese 
seaman advanced 400 per cent., from $7 to $32 
per month and quite recently there have been 
large additional increases. No less an author- 
ity than Fairplay, the London shipping journal, 
states that on certain Japanese steamers, the 
wages are as high as $40 and $50 per month, 
and because of the high price of silver this is 
greater than it appears. One of the recom- 
mendations of the International Labor Con- 
vention held in Washington last year was that 
an international assemblage should endeavor 
to fix a world’s standard of wages and con- 
ditions of living in ships employed in foreign 
trade. 

The lowest wages now paid are those to the 
Chinese, Lascar, and Malay seamen to be found 
in the forecastles of many British ships. The 
experiences of the war, however, have taught 
the maritime nations the importance of nation- 
alizing their ships as far as possible, for it is 
profoundly realized that a foreign personnel is a 
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weak link in the chain of security and of readi- 
ness to confront a sudden need. Amid all the 
discussion of policy for an American merchant 
marine, very little had been heard about the 
menace of cheap Oriental labor. It is assumed 
that other economic conditions, far more power- 
ful, will tend to offset this factor of operation. 

That the British merchant marine staggers 
under a load of high prices, unruly labor, 
impaired morale, and the uncertain future of 
freight rates, is often ignored while we think 
of the problem of operating costs as exclusively 
our own. Repair bills are large, for the British 
ships built before the war were racked by 
terribly hard service and must pay for it now. 
In 1914 the shipowner could have ordered a 
first-class 7,500 ton cargo steamer built for 
$215,000 while to-day the same ship will cost 
him $1,160,000, or an increase of 500 per cent. 
And he must earn profits to meet this towering 
capital cost, precisely the same problem con- 
fronting the American shipping corporation. 

Old ships have soared in market value with 
the same spectacular speed. The West Coun- 
ties Shipping Company, Ltd., recently offered 
its securities for public subscription and the 
appraised valuations of its vessels are consoling 
to the American owner who is afraid that he 
cannot compete with -cheap tonnage built 
before the war. The list is as follows: 











suit] Tw: | MARGET | 258 
Arrasmoor . . | 1915 | 5,575 | $825,000 | $150 
Castlemoor . . | 1906| 6,396 750,000 | 115 
Dalemoor . . | 1909} 7,100 750,000 | 105 
Hazlemoor . . | 1894] 5,100 400,000 80 
Inchmoor . . | 1900} 5,800 575,000 | 100 
Jedmore. . . | 1913] 5,500 620,000 | 140 
Jerseymoor . . | 1915 | 7,850 | 1,050,000 | 135 
Lowmoor . . | 1902| 6,225 650,000 | 105 
Orangemoor . . | 1911 | 7,100 800,000 | 115 
Pearlmoor . . | 1905 | 7,070 700,000 | 100 
Queenmoor . . | 1910| 6,270 575,000 90 
Zurichmoor . . | 1910 | 6,410 650,000 | 120 
Ethelhilda . . | 1898] 4,840 450,000 05 
Izaton . . . | 1898} 5,057 500,000 95 
Maylande . . | 1907| 6,440 750,000 | 115 
Queen Elizabeth 1897 | 7,300 875,000 | 120 

















This fleet of British cargo steamers, several 
of them unusually old, now has a total valua- 
tion of $12,000,000. If all of them had been 
built in 1914, they would have cost, approxi- 
mately $3,000,000, but many of them were 
on the sea long before this. The /nchmoor, for 
instance, was built in 1900, so that if there 
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had been no war, a 5 per cent. depreciation 
would have crossed her off the books by this 
time. Officially she is a deceased ship, but she 
is worth at present, nevertheless, $575,000, a 
steamer of 5,800 tons which cost when staunch 
and new only $175,000. A tramp freighter in 
1914 could earn about $1 per ton per month 
on a time charter. The West Counties Com- 
pany informs us that the vessels of the fore- 
going list are earning $4 to $5.50 per ton per 
month, or from four to six times the returns of 
five years ago. At these rates the old Jnch- 
moor will earn about $450,000 in a year. 


WHAT A SHIP EARNS 


HE prospectus of a new American shipping 

company gives the appraised value of two of 
its large steamers as $2,479,875 and $1,901,925. 
Inasmuch as they are new and built on private 
contract to comply with the highest require- 
ments, these figures are probably correct. 
Both ships have charters to run eight and nine 
months and together their gross earnings will 
amount to $2,010,000 during this time, if 
there are no delays or serious mishaps. If 
they are employed throughout the year at 
similar charter terms they will have earned in 
twelve months 60 per cent. of their cost. Of 
this amount the net profits are estimated as 
$1,335,000. These are an exceptionally costly 
type of ship but their earning power is quite 
consistent with that of the older British 
steamers already mentioned. 

Now these large investments in ships involve 
another factor of profit and loss which the lay- 
man cannot easily realize. Every day of 
idleness means a loss of from $3,000 to $5,000, 
or as much as the crew’s wages would amount 
to in a whole month. Efficiency of operation 
and speed in loading and discharging cargo, 
therefore, are the chief essentials of competi- 
tion. A ship eats her head off far faster than 
any other kind of industrial property. It is 
hopeful for the new merchant marine to recall 
that Yankee ships and sailors once held their 
own without the fostering aid of subsidies or 
other protective measures. They had the one 
advantage in that the forests of oak and pine 
supplied material for building the best and 
cheapest ships in the world. Afloat they 
could meet all rivalry because of sheer effi- 
ciency of management and operation. No 
industry was ever more capably organized and 
conducted. It held the confidence of investors 
and commanded an abundance of capital. 
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England frankly confessed herself beaten in the 
Atlantic packet trade and changed her attitude 
from hostility to open admiration. A Par- 
liamentary Committee reported in 1837 that 
“the ships frequenting the ports of England 
are stated by several witnesses to be superior 
to those of a similar class among the ships of 
Great Britain, the commanders and officers 
being generally considered to be more com- 
petent as seamen and navigators and more 
uniformly persons of education than the 
commanders and officers of British ships of a 
similar size and class trading from England to 
America.” 

This question of keeping the Stars and Stripes 
at the mast-heads of two thousand ships in 
foreign trade is therefore not dependent on 
wages nor will it finally be decided against us 
because of the other costs of operation. The 
margin of disadvantage does not seem too 
large to be overcome by the same sort of enter- 
prise, ingenuity, and enthusiasm which Ameri- 
can business genius has displayed in building 
up other industries. It is to be noted also that 
a great merchant marine flourished on the 
Great Lakes, 6 million tons of it, and the 
coastwise ports handled a million tons more 
of American vessels, before this revival of 
foreign trade. The nation is not wholly an 
amateur at the game of ships, even in 
modern times. Although it was not in com- 
petition with other countries, the aptitude 
was there and the lessons of experience are 
singularly valuable. 

This coastwise trade had developed a splen- 
did class of freight and passenger steamers fit 
to go anywhere in the world, and many of them 
were employed in carrying troops to France. 
The fact is often overlooked that the voyages 
of these vessels between American ports are 
longer than most of the routes of the British, 
Norwegian, or French ships engaged in foreign 
‘trade. A Morgan liner from New York to 
New Orleans rolls off 1,740 miles which would 
take her from Glasgow to Algiers. It is a 
longer run from Portland to Savannah than 
from Plymouth to Lisbon. A steamer bound 
from Boston to Newport News has as many 
miles to go as if she were sailing from London 
for Corunna across the Bay of Biscay. A 
Yankee coaster out of New York covers 629 
miles before she passes in over the Charleston 
bar, while the deep-sea or “foreign” voyage of 
a British freighter from Sunderland to Copen- 
hagen is only 586 miles. It is farther from 
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Philadelphia to Key West than from Shields 
to Riga on the Baltic. 

These American coastwise shipping com- 
panies built up their own merchant marine 
while protected by the Navigation Laws 
against foreign competition, but they are now 
confident that they can operate at a profit on 
the high seas, as well as between American 
ports. Nearly all of them are sending new 
ships on foreign trade routes as fast as they 
can be obtained. For them it is not so much 
an experiment as an expansion of activity. 
They have kept alive the traditions and in- 
herited the ability of the old merchant marine 
to manage ships shrewdly and soundly. The 
coastwise fleet, with its experienced organiza- 
tion, is bound to be a stable factor of the new 
maritime era. It is to be reckoned with in any 
attempt to forecast the future. 


THE SEAMAN’S LAW 


HE legislation which was enacted by 

Congress in 1915 was opposed by most 
shipowners who honestly believed that it 
would banish the American flag from the sea. 
It was the result of the long and stubborn en- 
deavor of Andrew Furuseth, president of the 
International Seaman’s Union, to obtain for 
the merchant mariner the living and working 
conditions of the laboring man ashore. The 
Titanic disaster aroused Congress to include 
measures which should better safeguard the 
lives of passengers. This part of the law 
provided that 75 per cent. of the crew should 
be able to speak English well enough to under- 
stand the orders given by the officers and that 
65 per cent. of them should~be qualified able 
seamen. 

To these requirements ‘the shipowners 
objected that unless Chinese sailors, stewards, 
and firemen could be employed in steamers on 
the Pacific it would be impossible to compete 
against the English and Japanese lines. The 
Pacific Mail Company did, indeed, withdraw 
its few ships and sell them, but the real reason 
was that it had not been making money even 
with Asiatic crews. The new Pacific Mail, 
resembling the old company only in name, is 
extending its lines as fast as it can buy, build, 
or charter steamers, and will link San Fran- 
cisco with China, Japan, and the Philippines, 
with India and the Straits Settlements, with 
Central America, Panama, and Hawaii. Rob- 
ert Dollar, lumberman and shipowner of the 
Pacific coast, predicted that the Seaman’s Bill 
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would be a fatal blow, but he is operating a 
fleet of big, new, freight steamers to the Orient, 
under the American flag. Unforeseen cir- 
cumstances have upset the predictions of dis- 
aster. 

There is nothing to prevent an American 
ship from carrying a full crew of Chinese, 
Japanese, or Lascars, if the officers wish to go to 
the trouble of teaching them the very little 
English required to carry out, the routine orders 
of the day. It is often assumed that 
the Seaman’s Act was designed to benefit 
American sailors. The only men aboard an 
American ship who must be citizens of this 
country are the officers. The fight to pass 
this law was waged in behalf of foreign seamen 
who filled: our vessels to the extent of 75 per 
cent. of the total number afloat. Controlled 
by this foreign element, the Seaman’s Union 
has opposed most of the organized efforts to 
stimulate the interest of the ambitious young 
American in the sea as a career now offering 
quick promotion and a fine income. 


TRAINING AMERICAN SAILORS 


N WEIGHING the factors for and against, it 
is obvious that a successful merchant marine 
demands a personnel of intelligent and educated 
American officers, and, as far as possible, 
native seamen who are working their way up 
through the grades of advancement. The 
war sent many thousands of them into mer- 
chant ships and many stayed in the service, 
while the Sea Training Service of the Shipping 
Board is at present schooling them at the rate 
of almost a thousand a month. The serious 
obstacle, however, is the stipulation of the 
Seaman’s Act that these bright youngsters 
must be held back three years before they are 
even classed as able seamen. 

The modern steamer requires almost none 
of the skill and handicraft of the webfooted 
sailor of the old breed. The job is to paint and 
scrub, to splice a wire rope for a cargo boom, 
take a trick at the wheel, and learn to handle 
an oar in a boat. The emergency of war dis- 
closed the fact that the American lad could 
be taught these things in a few weeks of in- 
tensive training. Six or nine months of sea 
duty added to this and he was better stuff as 
an able seaman than a dull-witted alien who 
could not read or write. During the recent 
hearings before the Senate Committee of 
Commerce, the leaders of the allied unions 
of seafaring men opposed every suggestion that 
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this apprenticeship should be made less than 
three years. 

Another flaw in this legislation is the grave 
impairment of the shipmaster’s authority and 
power to enforce discipline at sea. There is no 
doubt that this authority was often abused. 
The seaman was almost helpless against brutal 
treatment and he had no rights which his 
superior felt bound to respect. On the other 
hand, a ship is unlike all other property in that 
the safety and success of the vovage is bound 
up with prompt obedience and rigid discipline. 
It is because of this that. the maritime laws of 
all nations have held mutiny to be a capital 
crime. The captain of an American ship has 
been so nearly stripped of authority to enforce 
his commands that he can inflict no more than 
the loss of two days’ pay for failure to perform 
duty. Against this is to be set the fact that 
the dominating influence of the seaman’s unions 
has brought about a similar condition in 
British ships where officers of long service have 
been dismissed at a word from a labor dele- 
gate. 

The present conditions in the American 
merchant marine as menacing efficient opera- 
tion, are indicated in these extracts from the 
report of a supercargo on a recent voyage to 
Antwerp: 


The men were always talking of their rights, of 
what their delegate had told them, of their intention 
to report to him their treatment aboard the ship, 
even threatening to “get even” with the officers. 
If any complaint was listened to, they at once seized 
this as an advantage gained over their officers and 
talked of the incident as “‘putting one over.” Obey- 
ing orders was a thing that they resisted consistently, 
from first to last. They resented any exercise of 
authority. The fireroom-gang loafed on the job, 
soldiered on every possible occasion, and neglected 
their duty whenever the engineer of the watch 
was absent. They even left their watch deliberately, 
went to their quarters, and turned in at 3.30 in the , 
afternoon when they were expected to remain on 
duty until 4. When this stage of the game was 
reached, the offenders were haled before the cap- 
tain and logged. Two days’ pay each was the ex- 
tent of disciplinary action possible under the law. 
This fine was imposed in a number of cases, some of 
the offenders being brought back again and again to 
have another two days’ pay charged against them. 
Still the trouble continued. 

Such was the programme all the way across, one 
thing after another to make life miserable for the 
officers of the vessel, to throw more work upon the 
faithful ones, to render the personnel less efficient 
as a whole, and to set the speed of the ship back and 

















‘so lose money for the operators and owners. | 
have never heard so much talk about “rights” as 
- these men indulged in. But curiously enough, | 
did not even hear whispered the word “obligation” 
or the word “duty.” The only rights they seemed 
conversant with were the “rights of a man aboard an 
American ship.” One would conclude from their 
talk that an American ship was a kind of pleasure 
yacht designed for the exclusive use of firemen and 
coal passers. 


It is perhaps unfair to call this instance 
typical, for this crew was a polyglot mixture of 
foreigners, but it does show the difficulty con- 
fronting the officers of a ship in trying to 
enforce proper standards of efficiency and 
discipline. A great number of fine young 
American sailors will leaven this lump if they 
are given the right encouragement and oppor- 
tunity, but they are reluctant to be herded with 
Greek, Russian, Austrian, Portuguese, Italian, 
or Norwegian sailors who have no intention of 
becoming citizens. If efficiency is the decisive 
element of the merchant marine problem, 
then every possible effort must be made to 
Americanize the ships. 

Organization Abroad: Freight rates are 
abnormally high and they will continue to be 


so for several years, in the opinion of ex- 


perienced shipping men. This means that an 
American ship can carry a cargo to a foreign 
port and come home empty, with a handsome 
profit for the round voyage. There is no 
permanent basis of trade in this, however, and 
unless a far-reaching and intelligent organiza- 
tion for securing imports, or exchanging 
cargoes, is perfected, other nations will take 
the commerce away from us. Shipping is a 
fluctuating industry, with its periods of fabu- 
lous earnings and its times of depression when 
tonnage lies idle in all the ports of the world. 
The canny owner reckons his ship as an in- 
vestment not by her dividends for one year 
but by her average earnings for five or ten 
years. And the profitable ship is the one 
that can sail from port to port, picking up 
merchandise here or bulk cargo there and dis- 
charging it somewhere else. Jn order to do 
this, she must have agents interested in her 
welfare, and other lines of steamers codperat- 
ing with her activities. 

Great Britain established her great com- 
mercial outposts, Hong Kong, Singapore, and 
Calcutta, Cape Town and Sydney, and so ruled 
the trade routes of the globe. When the 
merchant marine of Germany challenged this 
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supremacy, “the places in the sun” had been 
preémpted, but there was another way to go 
about it. After careful training at home, the 
most capable young Germans were sent every- 
where to foreign ports, to live there, to learn 
the language and the customs, to act as agents 
for German shipping and exporting houses. 
They captured the trade of Central and South 
America, and in the Far East they were forg- 
ing ahead of England. The Hamburg-American 
Line with its four hundred ships on sixty- 
five. trade routes was a triumph of organ- 
ization. 


SHIPPING COMBINES 


IKE other large and complex industries, the 
trend of shipping is toward combinations of 
capital, a few great and powerful corporations 
instead of many independent operators. This 
movement is already notable in the United 
States. More than one company which started 
with perhaps a dozen ships has absorbed other 
lines until a hundred steamers fly the same 
house flag, and these mergers which would 
have seemed colossal a few years ago now 
arouse no comment. Such powerful organiza- 
tions as these will rapidly spread a net-work of 
foreign agencies, as several of them have al- 
ready done, for they are directed by men of 
large vision and wide experience. This will 
not meet the problem of the huge, new, mer- 
chant marine, however, for the little fellows 
will be left to look after themselves. There 
will be many disappointments and much money 
lost while the average American shipowner, 
new to the game, is learning that there is much 
more to it than costs and freight rates. 

The House Committee on Appropriations 
failed to grasp this vital doctrine when it 
slashed the maintenance fund of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and was 
willing to discard the staff of trade commis- 
sioners and commercial attachés now serving 
abroad, in order to save a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The House restored the items 
when it passed the bill, after the business men 
of the country had erupted in one vast and 
indignant protest. While J. H. Rosseter was 
with the Shipping Board, he realized that the 
lack of knowledge and organization overseas 
was the most formidable handicap of the new 
merchant marine. He devised the scheme of 
sending young college graduates as super- 
cargoes in American steamers, to attend to the 
ship’s business and to learn the ways of foreign 
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ports. As general manager of the Pacific Mail 
Company and vice-president of W. R. Grace 
& Co., Mr. Rosseter was thoroughly familiar 
with the requirements of the world’s trade and 
he was unlikely to indulge in any fanciful 
projects. 

The supercargo plan was successfully tried 
out, but it had to be withdrawn because of a 
lack of definite policy in the Shipping Board 
and a certain. amount of opposition by ship- 
owners who could not easily adjust themselves 
to innovation. 


MARINE INSURANCE 


EFORE a ship can be insured it must be 

surveyed and approved by one of the 
classification societies. Of these the most 
famous and powerful is the Society of Lloyd’s 
Register which has its agents in all the ports of 
the world. In the past, all American shipping 
was compelled to undergo the minute in- 
spection of the Lloyd’s surveyors in order to 
gain an official status with the insurance 
underwriters. Classification and insurance are 
therefore inseparable. At present the Ameri- 
can merchant marine is, to a very large 
extent, surveyed and insured by British or- 
ganizations. 

Nothing can be said against the integrity or 
efficiency of Lloyd’s, but it goes against the 
grain of the American shipowner that he must 
accept the dictates of a foreign interest when he 
has the plans drawn for a new vessel, and that 
these plans will be filed in a London office. 
He feels, and not unjustly, that every improve- 
ment in American design and construction will 
be recorded for the benefit of the British 
builder and owner. In short, he would much 
prefer to have this matter of survey in Ameri- 
can hands. This the American Bureau of 
Shipping is rapidly bringing about. An old 
society, it was of small consequence until the 
war caused a vigorous reorganization. It is 
now a strong rival of Lloyd’s, and Congress has 
directed the various departments of the 
Government, including the Shipping Board, to 
recognize the American Bureau as the official 
classification society. Many owners will con- 
tinue to prefer the approval of Lloyd’s because 
of its world-wide prestige, but its dominance 
over American shipping interests is broken, 
and it cannot be regarded as an adverse in- 
fluence in the operation of the merchant 
marine. 


Marine insurance, however, is in the grip of 


foreign capital. At every centre of foreign 
trade, British shipping, banking, and insurance 


interests are in close codperation as one great 


force capable of pursuing a united and intelli- 
gent policy. Of the active influences which 
control or forbid the employment of shipping, 
none has greater effect than the marine in- 
surance power. During 1918, American 
branches of foreign marine companies collected 
40 million dollars of premiums while 32 million 
dollars more went to the foreign home offices. 
This total of 72 million dollars was two thirds 
of all the premiums on American ships and 
cargoes. While he was Chairman of the 
Shipping Board, Judge John Barton Payne 
regarded this as a matter of serious concern 
and his conclusions were as follows: 


There is no justification for needlessly allowing 
tens of millions of dollars of premiums to flow to the 
foreign underwriting market. American under- 
writers are alive to the situation and desire to make a 
change. Yet the prospect of improvement seems 
slight unless the several states see fit to free Ameri- 
can underwriters from useless burdens and restric- 
tions. These conflicting laws were drawn primarily 
with regard to the regulation of fire rather than 
marine insurance. Foreign competitors are under 
no such disabilities. No obstacles should be placed 
in the way or permitting groups of American com- 
panies to unite, under proper regulations, to form 
companies, associations, or pools for the purpose of 
assuming the reinsurance needed by the group, or 
to undertake operations in foreign countries. Com- 
bination and working coéperation between under- 
writers are fostered abroad. It facilitates the wide 
spread of business. It also gives great financial 
strength and comity of action. 


To summarize the foregoing aspects of com- 
petition on the high seas in this dramatic era 
of American opportunity, our ships can be 
operated under present economic conditions 
with a slightly larger outlay for wages than 
foreign vessels. This disadvantage can be 
overcome by efficiency of management. The 
features of the Seaman’s Act which tend to 
lower morale afloat and to discourage young 
Americans from going to sea are more weighty 
obstacles and should be removed. Ignorance 
of foreign trade and lack of organization 
abroad will have to be overcome if the 
American flag is to come into its own 
again. Bold and_ sagacious leaders are 
required who will comprehend the sweep of 
the great economic forces which have flung 
the United States into the commerce of the 
world. 
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AS OTHERS Sek. US 


Sir Auckland Geddes’ Proposal for Restoring the International Economic 
Balance. A French Editor’s View of the Rivalry Between Pounds and Dollars. 
How Certain Spaniards Were Impressed by the American Federation of Labor 


By LOTHROP 


“« HE vexed problem of exchange, to- 
gether with such contributing factors 
as war-debts and industrial credits, 
continues to occupy first place in 
European discussions of America 

and Americo-European relations. 

The whole question was broadly treated by 
Sir Auckland Geddes, the new British Ambassa- 
dor to the United States. Speaking recently 
in England he reminded his hearers that the 
increased cost of living was a world-wide 
phenomenon, present in the United States as 
well as in Europe, albeit for somewhat differ 
ent reasons. In Europe the decreased value 
of money was accentuated by the amount of 
paper money in circulation, yet in the United 
States, where there was no such currency in- 
flation, high prices also prevailed. 

The problem facing Britain, said Sir Auck- 
land, was how, under ordinary economic forces, 
a part of the enormous gold stocks in the United 
States could be got to flow back across the 
Atlantic. “Until we do that,” he asserted, 
“we cannot stop with any certainty the rise 
in the cost of living. There is only one way 
in which we can get a flow of gold to start from 
the United States, and that one way is this: 
that we should send across the Atlantic in a 
westward direction more goods, that is to say 
goods of greater value, than the United States 
are sending to us in the shape of raw materials 
and food, and if we can once get a bigger 
stream flowing westward than the value of 
the goods flowing eastward, we should at once 
get a flow of gold eastward to make up the 
difference.” The only way to do this, how- 
ever, concluded Sir Auckland, was by hard 
work, economy, and intensified production. 

Sir Auckland Geddes kept his proposals 
strictly within the bounds of accepted economic 
practice. On the other hand, there are English- 
men who envisage less orthodox measures. | 
have already noted in these columns European 
Proposals for a general cancellation of war-debts 
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like those proposed by Sir George Paish and 
Mr. Maynard Keynes. Admiral Lord Fisher, 
former head of the British navy, is the latest 
convert to this school of thought. In a letter 
to the London 7imes he stated not long since: 

This last portentous war, probably altering the 
whole face of the earth—and certainly establishing 
a new community of nations on a basis only con- 
ceivable by apostolic Socialists—was waged against 
a military tyranny that would have stamped out 
freedom and established war as the only god to wor- 
ship. 

All nations spent their best blood, and only by 
God’s providence—and not by their own arms—did 
they win. When each country demands of another 
repayment in cash for what was spent in the com- 
mon cause, it has the aspect of the price of blood and 
looks as if we were setting a valuation on those mil- 
lions of young souls who sacrificed their lives for 
freedom and not for cash. Cannot all these inter- 
national debts be wiped out?. 

Until the financial relations of Britain 
and the United States are on a more regular 
footing, thinks the London Saturday Review, 
Anglo-American harmony will remain far 
from perfect. “Unfortunately,” it writes edi- 
torially, “the monetary relations between the 
two countries are bound to be unpleasent for a 
long time, unless we sell the West Indian 
Islands, or make a huge capital levy, to pay off 
our American debt. Creditors and debtors 
hardly ever love one another overmuch, and 
though war is unthinkable, there will be per- 
petual bickering between the two English- 
speaking peoples.” 


POUNDS VS. DOLLARS 


HAT a battle for supremacy is on between 

the dollar and the pound sterling—an 
economic fight between America on the one 
side and England, with the other European 
nations marshalled behind her, on the other— 
is the somewhat startling view of the Paris 
Temps. The fact that the Temps is a semi- 


official organ, generally regarded as the mouth- 
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piece of the French Foreign Office, caused the 
article in question to attract a good deal of 
attention. 

The occasion which called forth the article 
was the Supreme Council’s publication of an 
economic programme calling for aid to rehabi- 
litate Germany and Russia. It was an 
open secret that this determination had been 
carried through by England seconded by Italy, 
and that French diplomacy was lukewarm 
on the subject. Therefore some circles inter- 
preted the Temps’ article as both a signal of 
French discontent and an attempt to play 
off America against England. 

However that may be, the article pointed 
out that, in its opinion, the success of the 
London economic programme would be to 
make London once more the world’s credit 
centre. It then went on to compare the com- 
ing fight between the dollar and the pound 
sterling to the coming rivalry between the 
American and British fleets, and expressed 
the pious hope that both rivalries might 
remain friendly. The argument ran as follows: 


The economic reconstruction of Germany and the 
reéstablishment of European prosperity, tasks which 
the Supreme Council considers rightly as insepar- 
able, are before all questions of credit, and all great 
questions of credit are dominated by the competi- 
tion of the dollar and the pound sterling, just as all 
great political questions of the world are dominated 
by the prospect of naval rivalry between Great 
Britain and the United States. 

France ardently desires that this competition and 
this rivalry may never cease to be friendly. The 
“Atlantic Alliance” remains our ideal. The French 
Government has even concluded, in order to protect 
itself against eventual German aggression, agree- 
ments which presuppose permanent accord between 
England and America. That is why we must not 
seek to say anything against anybody in the state- 
ment we set forth to-day. That is solely intended to 
clear up the situation, so that one can arrive more 
certainly at the end which is sought. 

According to the manner in which European 
credit is restored, the pound sterling will have a 
greater or less chance of returning to par rapidly, 
and London will take more or less quickly the place, 
which she held before the war, as regulator of world 
exchange. 

The Americans have proposed to send certain raw 
materials to Europe on credit on condition that a 
sort of privilege over the articles manufactured 
from these materials be given them. Germany is 
ready to conclude such engagements, unless we are 
mistaken. 

If this American programme is realized on a large 





scale, what will be the result? American producers 
will directly provide the manufacturers of European 
countries, where, thanks to the rate of exchange, 
Labor remains much cheaper than in America. They 
will make Europe work for them at a cheap rate. 
That would be a great advantage for the country of 
the dollar. 

However, things would have a very different 
appearance if the European nations, victorious and 
conquered, belligerent and neutral, should group 
themselves under the leadership of England to re- 
constitute their economic life among themselves. 
Credits would be asked of neutrals, who would find 
profitable employment for their gold. There would 
always be the security of the indebted countries, 
but this security would no longer be security for 
American creditors. Furthermore, foodstuffs and 
raw materials would be sought in Russia. Is 
Russia capable of providing them? That is another 
matter. But the exchange market might anticipate 
realities. At the mere news that Europe was organ- 
izing herself to do without the United States, the 
dollar would fall. 

American credit and the financial organization 
of Europe are not incompatible remedies. It is 
even natural to consider them concurrently. Only, 
it is also natural that the meeting held in London 
should see the situation from London’s point of view. 
When the Supreme Council deliberated on the econ- 
omic reconstruction of Germany it did not con- 
ceive this operation in the attitude with which 
Great Britain regards the economic future of 
Europe. 


A few days later the Temps published a 
second article of an even more outspoken 
character. In this article America’s codpera- 
tion in Europe’s financial reconstruction was 
stated to be not only desirable but necessary, 
from both the French and the American point 
of view. It was necessary for France because 
otherwise she would become, financially speak- 
ing, the vassal of England, who, in default of 
America, would become absolute mistress of 
the European money-market. It was neces- 
sary for America because otherwise her ex- 
ports would be reduced and a domestic crisis 
would ensue. 

About this same time another article of 
similar character appeared in another semi- 
official French organ, the Paris Journal des 
Débats. It is noteworthy that all these ar- 
ticles frankly recognize that France cannot 
at present hope for financial independence. 
The question which they put to America is 
whether she will allow England to become 
Europe’s absolute financial suzerain, or 
whether she will actively maintain herself in 























the European field, thus preventing an English 
financial monopoly by initiating lively compe- 
tition. This is, of course, what France would 
like to see. 


“BRITISH DELUSIONS CONCERNING AMERICANS” 


HIS is the title of a recent article by the 

well-known English writer Oliver Madox 
Hueffer in the London National Review. Mr. 
Hueffer thinks that his fellow-countrymen 
have an entirely erroneous conception of 
Americans, and in his article he attempts to 
set them right on the matter. His basic thesis 
is that America is grappling with an internal 
problem of assimilation of recent alien stocks 
so gigantic that all foreign questions seem to 
Americans of relatively slight importance. 
This, says Mr. Hueffer, is the key to American 
“indifference” to Europe’s troubles, the League 
of Nations, Turkish mandates, and similar 
things. 

He develops his thesis as follows: 

Before you can understand anything about what 
is called public opinion in America, you must 
know something of that American people upon which 
it is fathered. 

To begin with, you must dispossess your mind 
of the idea that there is an American people at all, 
as we understand a people in Europe. To be a 
“people” is the dominant ideal of the Americans, 
an ideal which they claim with all appropriate fierce- 
ness to have realized, knowing all the while that they 
have done nothing of the sort, and that their only 
hope of realizing anything of the kind is to stop 
immigration, do away with their present social 
system, and then wait five centuries for events to 
develop. If you took the whole population of 
Europe, mixed it roughly in a mortar, added a cer- 
tain flavoring of Africans, Asiatics, and the like, 
crushed it with your pestle and scattered the result 
thinly over the Continent, you would have something 
approximating to America. It would, however, 
more closely approximate a “people” than do 
the Americans at present, for instead of being prop- 
erly mixed they are divided into ethnographical 
strata, which only touch at the edges. America 
tries to forget this, and succeeds by vigorous news- 
paper propaganda in making Europe forget it, 
because in these stirring times it is well to belong 
to a “united people.” Also she is not at all proud 
of certain kinds of ‘Americans,’ and does her 
best to forget them. In just the same way, she 
proclaims valiantly that the class system is unknown 
within her marches, being all the time painfully 
aware that in no other country in the world are class 
distinctions more inevitable or more obviously or 
more rigidly drawn. Only, they are not quite the 
Same class distinctions that we have in England. 
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It is customary in England to believe that the 
only aristocracy in America is that of dollars. This 
may have been so thirty years ago, but recent events 
have made dollars so common that they cease to 
have any real value as a class guide. There are 
several billionaires who are not received socially. 
There are very many millionaires who are not re- 
ceived at all. ‘ 

It must be remembered that “white” America 
is also governing, thinking, organizing, and acting 
America. White America is horribly sensitive 
about its appearance in the eyes of the older nations, 
horribly sensitive that the antics of the lower 
classes have brought America to be regarded rather 
in the light of the Fat Boy of Peckham than as the 
youthful Jove-cum-Apollo which is its ideal. The 
great need for America is to be let alone; she wants 
to put her own house in order, and not to run about 
the world interfering in the houses of other people. 
That is why she is not interested in the League of 
Nations. That is why she is not interested in Ire- 
land. If only England would realize this, what a lot 
of acid ink might be saved. 


A SPANISH VIEW OF THE A. F. OF L. 


HE International Labor Conference held 
at Washington last winter brought to our 
shores leaders in the Labor movement from 
every part of the world. Naturally the status 
of the Labor movement in this country was to 
these people a matter of primary interest, 
and some of them have since published their 
impressions of Labor’s standing in America. 
One of the most interesting of these impres- 
sions is that of the Spanish Labor journalist 
Sefior Luis Araquistain. Here is his descrip- 
tion of a visit which he and the other members 
of the Spanish delegation to the International 
Labor Conference paid to the Washington 
headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor: 


Going up Ninth Street, we found at the inter- 
section of Massachusetts Avenue a splendid edifice. 
Here is a national institution, known to everybody. 
You have only to pronounce its name to coachman 
or chance passer-by, without giving its exact loca- 
tion—exactly as if you mentioned the White House 
or the Capitol, or other great public building—to 
be at once driven or directed thither. 

This edifice before us is the American Federation 
of Labor. When you enter its ample portals you 
feel as if you were entering a Government Ministry. 
Great elevators take officials and visitors up the 
nine stories of which it is composed. It is a building 
new, clean, sumptuous. Each room or office seems 
a Government office: these offices are filled with 
employees, especially women, ceaselessly manipu- 
lating typewriters. 
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We betake ourselves to the office of the Federa- 
tion Secretary, Frank Morrison. Here we behold a 
typical North American: a man above medium 
height; still voung but with grayish hair; the face 
clean-shaven, and certainly shaven daily; broad- 
shouldered, affable, and yet conscious of his im- 
portance and his power; correctly clothed, like an 
English gentleman; hands large but well-kept. 
Hands which have not known hard and callousing 
labor for a long time, if ever. These hands take 
yours cordially. 

A woman secretary enters and leaves continually, 
carrying papers for his signature. He listens with a 
slightly distracted air to our presentation. “Span- 
iards?”’ (his interest awakens) ‘‘ From which Repub- 
lic?’”” For North Americans all who speak Spanish 
are Spaniards—Spaniards of Mexico, or Nicaragua, 
or Argentine. 

We correct his erroneous impression: we are 
Spaniards of Spain; we have come to the Labor 
Conference in Washington. Surprise shows itself 
on the countenance of the Secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor. This, then, does not interest 
him professionally. However, it interests him 
personally. It is so rare to see Spaniards of Spain 
in Washington! 

What are our trades; Largo Caballero states 
his: stucco-plasterer. Fernando de los Rios; pro- 
fessor (fresh surprise of the Secretary. A university 
professor representing Spanish trades-unionists!) 
As for myself, I find difficulty in placing myself 
corporately. Shall I say that I have been a sailor, 
aclerk, a draftsman, a teacher of languages? Gom- 
pers, maintaining that workers cannot be repre- 
sented by other than manual workers, and then 
reproached with not being one himself, replied 
that thirty years before he was a cigarmaker. 
Timidly, like one caught in a fault, I confess my 
present occupation: journalist. 

The Secretary laughs, and exclaims: “So only 
one of you is a manual worker.” 

We gaze at the Secrétary of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, with his ultra-bourgeois air—and, 
below that air, at the functionary who gets a bigger 
salary than a Spanish Cabinet Minister—and we 
smile to ourselves discreetly. 

Here is our first impression of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; a marked distrust of any man 
who either does not have calloused hands or who 
does not pretend that his hands were once calloused. 
Above all: distrust of those termed “‘intellectuals.” 
These new Platos of North America do not hesitate 
to banish the poets from their Republic; they wish 
also to banish every man whose heart and intelli- 
gence leads him to identify himself with the Labor 
movement, if his hands do not bear the marks of 
hard labor. 
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This question of the intellectuals and their rela- 
tion to the Labor movement was discussed at length 
in the Pan-American Congress which was held in 
New York in July, 1919. At that time President 
Samuel Gompers said: The Committee recommends 
substantially that in future Congresses only wage- 
earners shall be eligible as delegates. 

To this the delegate of Nicaragua replied: “I am 
a lawyer, and consequently this declaration surprises 
me. The President believes that lawyers cannot 
represent the interests of the working people. But 
I would state that in our Republics the conditions 
of the working populations are so bad that the State 
aids those who exploit the workers. The workers 
are incapable of setting forth their grievances, 
and no one with common sense should deprive 
honest and patriotic intellectuals of the privilege 
and the right to be the spokesmen of the people 
which suffers and lacks the means of itself stating 
its grievances.” 

The dispute is, in fact, of long standing. The 
thesis of those who combat the intervention of the 
intellectuals in the Labor movement is based on 
several reasons. One of these reasons is that persons 
not manual laborers might betray the working 
classes. But, in the history of the Labor move- 
ment of all countries, are there not many cases of 
manual laborers who, on the first favorable occasion, 
passed over to the enemy? 

Another reason is that those termed intellectuals 
(yet who, after all, does not put physical effort 
as well as intelligence into his work?) may lead the 
working class into political channels. But all of 
us play politics, some by action, others by omission. 
In the last analysis everything has a political trend, 
for good or ill; and those who, under the pretext of 
abominating politics, pretend to shut out all political 
individuals, really confess their fear of seeing them- 
selves worsted in their blind infatuation. Those 
who shut the blinds to keep out the light are 
moles. 

And, finally, there is another reason, closely allied 
to the preceding. Certain Labor leaders, sacrificing 
the interests of the class which they represent, fear 
those termed intellectuals from purely personal 
motives. The Spanish Labor leaders (let us pro- 
claim it to their honor) not only do not fear the in- 
tellectuals, but seek their aid with the greatest solici- 
tude. The American Federation of Labor, to its 
own misfortune, has not yet emerged from that 
period of immaturity in which, for one reason or 
another, it fears intelligence. This is its great weak- 
ness. It is like one of those gigantic octopi, all 
mass, without brain and almost without feeling, 
which in the obscurity of the ocean’s depths, succeed 
in moving only by gripping rocks with their ten- 
tacles. 














